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Free Insurance. 


REGISTERE! FOR 
TRANSMISSION 10 CANADA, 


PostaGeE, 
One Pesxr. 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 30, 1909. 


NOTHER RAILWAY INSURANCE CLAIM PAID 


OUR RECORD COUPLETS 
£400 5s. 6d. 


DISTRIBUTED THIS WEEK. 


£30 Os. 3d. 


EACH FOR TEN WINNERS. 


ANOTHER NEW CONTEST ANNOUNCED. 
YOU MAY BE A WINNER (See /nside). 


ENTERED at 
Srationgss’ fare. 


(Price One Penny. 


SENSATIONAL FREE OFFER. 


1,000,000 FREE SHAMPOOS FOR CLEANSING AND BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR. 


A SPLENDID GIFT TO THE READERS OF THIS PAPER 


Some little time ago the proprictors of this 
marvellous: preparation offered to supply to all 
applicants a sample bottle of “Harlene” for the 
pies of an experiment in hair culture, which they 

ad instituted for the purpose of enabling anyone 
who had not already experienced the benefits of this 
marvellous hair-grower to do so. 

They offered in the terms of the coupon set out 


‘below, to give to any person who applied a complete 


teilet outfit containing (1) week's trict of *Harlene,” 
(2) sample packet of + Cremex ” Shampoo 
Powder, (3) fully illustrated manual of in- 


experiment for themselves at home. 

Needless to say, the public very largely 
availed itself of this very magnificent offer, and 
upwards of a million sample outfits were 
despatched to all parts of the globe ut the 
request of readers, with the most gratifying 
results to the persons who tried the experiment, 
as myriads of letters sent in response testify. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

But what is Hair Culture, and why is it 
necessary ? It is only repeating a truism to say 
that every effect must have a cause. No one 
disputes this. It is equally obvious that 
anyone looking around cannot fail to observe 
the immense number of people who suffer 
from hair disease in one form or another. 
The more common symptoms are :— 


Baldness, Greasinuess, 
Excessive Dryness, Malodorousness, 
Brittleness, Patchiness, 
Thinness, Scurfiness, 


Hair falling out, and others that all are 
familiar with. In fact, it is the very com-_ 
monness of these maladies that, too often, 
makes us indifferent to them. We are apt 
to regard them as natural and inevitabie 
conditions. It is not so by any means. 

In its early stages the tendency to baldness, and 
its allied complaints, patchiness and thinness, mani- 
fests itself in excessive hair-combings or an undue 
amount of loose hairs on one’s hair brush. 


The RATIONALE of ‘HARLENE HAIR-DRILL.’ 

Full particulars of the method of “ Harlene Hair- 
Drill” are contained in a booklet sent ch application 
by Edwards’ “ Harlene ” Co., together with a sam- 
ple bottle, of “ Harlene ” and packet of “ Cremex ” 
Shampoo Powder sufficient for a week's trial, to all 
who apply in the terms of the coupon. 

Hair-life requires and demands J 
Appetite is created, and all the newly-awakening 


nutriment. 


“Harlene ”-is hair-food. It supplies the needed 
nutriment- to the impeverished hair-cells and the 
atrophied nerves of the scalp, with the result that 
hair troubles vanish. 


Cleanliness of the scalp and 
Beauty. 
packets of his spectal 
hair and scatp. 

fully it cleans the 
~ but actually exercising a healthful and * 


ing it to its primal colour. It supplies the miss’ng 
quality. In combination with “ Hair-Drill,” it 
brings about what every man and every woman 
legitimately prizes, Nature's crowning gift, a beau- 
tiful head of hair. This to a man is a valuable 
asset; to a woman invaluable. 

“Harlene Hair-Drill” is just as necessary for a 
woman as a man, and is just as successful. All the 
most envied ladies of the Old and New World have 
homme testimony to tis toc 


* Creme ~~ 


“Nowadays every man and woman who. desires 
either to preserve or enhance the luxuriance and 
attractive appearance of his or her hair must give it 
a thorough shampooing once or twice every week.” 

This startling, though absclutely true, statement 
has recently been made by , the leading living 
authority on Hair-Culture, a gentleman who has 
studied the subject all his life, and who numbers 


amongst his clients many of the most beautiful 
women and cultivated men in present day: 
society. . 


booklet of instruct:ons fer one wee 
world, 
NAME (Mr., Mrs, 


hour és the very foundation of Hair Health and 
Mr. Edwards, the: Royal Hair Specialist, here offers to send trial 


Shampoo Powder for cleansing the 

cr you have used it you will not fail to note how beauti- 
lalp and hair, not only without in juring tt in the least, 

‘foning-up ~ influence upon tt. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 


To ‘*Weck's Test Department,” Edwards’ *‘*HARLENE" 


Gentlemen,-—P.eis> send me, as p ryour offer mentione. in article above, the speeial free supply of Harlene” -. 1 Cremey ” wit! 
t kes trial of * Harlene Hair Drill,” : ‘ 


OP Miss) ..ccccee cecereee sseeececeeateerserre rae st senna ssensaaseseerecnecs 


BE SURE AND WRITE TO-DAY. 


THE AVERAGE SHAMPOO TIME-TABLE. 

In the opinion of Mr. Edwards, the eminent 
discoverer of “ Harlene-for-the-Hair,” and of the 
“Harlene Hair-Drill”’ the average Shampoo time- 
table should be as follows : — 

For those who live in the country, once a week. 

For those who live in the towns, twice a week. 

By following this toilet practice regularly 
‘weck in and week out, auy man or womau-- 
who lives cither in tac cocutrs or in the town 
—can grow luxuriant and beautiful hair, free 
from all weakness, grevness, discoloration, or 
the slightest sign of Baldness. 

All you have to do is to write to the Edwards 
Harlene Co., 95 and !3} High Holborn, London, 
W.C., enclosing coupon below with 3d. in 
stumps for return postage, and in retarn 
they will send you-- 

V. A Supply of“ Cremex ” Shampoo-powder 
for a Personal Test. 

2. A Bottle of “ Harlene-for-the Hair,” con- 
taining sufficient for one week's daily trial. 

3. A Copy of Mr. Edwards’ well-known 


book on Hair-Culture, containing fully 
illustrated instructions for “ Harlene Hair- 
Drill.” 


For the outfit itself no fee will be charset 
or obligation incurred. 

Subsequent supplies of * Harlene "can be 
obtained from all leadines chemists and stores 
in Is. 2s. 6d., and -+4s.. 6d. bottles, and of 
“Cremex” Shampoo Powders in boxes of six 
for one shilling. If unobtainable in your 
district, supplies may be had direct and post 
free on receipt of postal order at The Harlene 
Offices, 95 and 96 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

“Harlene” is obtainable from stores and 
chemists throughout the world at Is., 2s. 6d., & 
4s. 6d. per bottle,or will be sent post paid on receipt of 
postal order, direct from the firm. ‘“ Cremex” may 
be obtained in a similar unimner, price Is. fer box 
of six powders. ; ; 

To enable all to participate in the experiment they 
have initiated, Edwards’ “ Hurlenc” Co., of 95.095 
High Holborn, will, on receipt of the coupon 
printed below, and three stamps for postage. 
supply a booklet givinz full instructions on 
. he Me Hair-Drill,” aud sufficient “ Harlene”’ 


and “ Cremex” for one week's experiment. 


Ccoa., 
95-96 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


1 enclose three penny stunys cr pote 


teany part of 


“Harlene” is natural hair-food. MYWUITEESS vessecrcecss occaveone 
detergent, emollient, and nutritive. 


Antiseptic, 
organically changes grey hair hy restor- 


| " parts begin to ask for fvod —the right food. Edwards’ 
| 

Edwards’ 

“ Harlene ” 
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Take your Choice 


Revolving Heel, Stationary Heel, or Heel Tip. 
All are good. Each gives a buoyancy, airy, easy 
step—each makes the hardest road feel soft and 
yielding to the foot—each means freedom from 
fatigue—each means improved health. Is not 
this worth the cost of a pair of 


— 
.. RUBBER HEELS 


The extraordinary comfort of 
these heels is a thing to be 
experienced; five minutes’ 
experience Of them is more 
convincing than five pages 
about them. 


Try a five-mile walk ———Fs| 
with Wood - Milne = SPECIAL QUALITY D2. 
Rubber Heels, ang SPECIAL OY 


Aw then without them 
N —judge that way, 


recovery. 3 Fog 
the digestive organs, it is obvious that what is aired is a medicine that ca 
successfully Geal with all disorders of the Liver, and Bowels. If you - 


TAKE 


’s Pills you lay the foundation of good sound robust health and incidenta!i, 
remove te “out of sorte” condition. The immediate effect of these pills is to put the 


digestion thoroughly t 
fail to follow. pel yg Mylar My pal Bacay ly Peace A ageaeee 
jon that springs from steady nerve force results from taking 


BEECHAM’s P PILLS. 


Beecham’s Pilla are specially suitable far seid medal seacktadla: tas Wome of all ages. 


——— 


WOOO MILE PAD 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


1.000.000 
FREE TOILET 
GIFTS FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 


THIS IS IMPORTANT. 


Read the Advice 
on Front Cover 
of this Issue 
and Profit by it. 


LARGEST SALE IN CG’ BRITA 
/ ! 


DIABETES re 


Fatt pevtieilans Sra from The 
“*RISHI" INFALLIBLE DIABETES CURE | 
1 & 2 Rangoon Street, London, E.C 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM (TIRED MEN. |“ "Hie [0 Aovenrstis| HEADACHE ounce | 


rolotted); absolutely pure; no preservatives used; When you aretired of taking mysterious ‘6 Pearson’s Weekly.” e cures in ten minutes the 
ary, M ee L Headache 

the moat efficacious substitute for cod Mver ofl; ran "i fae “a Book ey ho a ho SSS i 

invaluable for children and invalids. jJb., BM; Ub., 24; 


which »#! 
2b.,4/4, free; supplied constantly to the Countesses Beicrsmasal es TR Retr vay Se Rin § kines from 7/6, Sateen wae 


ry But mind they 
j must be WOOD- 
“MILNE. Name 
on every one. 
From all bootmakers. 


SEND AT ONCE 


Mrs, BROOKES, the Eminent Lady Specialist, 
bas much pleasu: i hut her remedy 
for restaring health without medicine | is the 


I GUARAN: THE BVERY CASE. 


Bend at once stamped addressed envelope for full partio- Br macaw of Kapeaine by Write to 

alars and testin imoniale liarantend genuine under @ || C#40gan, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonalé, Guilford, Plat oiled Book seis weniok. pret free; ie T Pare Peymen ae : Karntize | ne Work, Wakefir j 
ty of £1,000) to— Lichfield, &c., by Stamps. Mention this Paper.—A. J. Pen wan deweltery. Clocks P 3.0. GRAV! Sura Eioresier } 

Mrs. Stafford Brookes ‘Pert way, Catford, Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,8.0., Devonshire, pe toners Siress. London, WO» Over bare rf intaimente. Jewellery Dept..SheMald ° a i 


There is Nothing to Throw Away | “| 
in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all nourishment—the word itself means “ Food of the i 


Gods.” It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it more and more relied upon by those : 
who study health and diet. : 
| 


FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 

is manufactured by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is sed for solubility, fragrance, and flavour. »; 
The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical Annual, _, 
testifies to its absolute purity. e3 


PURE 


I-65 cow 


NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 
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) SOTO INTEREST: . 
To ELEVATE, 10 AMUSE. 


WHEK ENDING DECEMBER 380, 1909. 
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E E = Vow e 
Srariexnes" Hat, ONE Denny. 


BIGGER & BIGGER & BIGGER. 
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This Week’s Record Sum: 


E400 5s. Gd. 


“Di. 


Divided among Wianers in PICTURE COUPLETS. 
BEGIN THE NEW YEAR BY WINNING A COUPLETS PRIZE. 


POOP SHSSSSSOSSS SOSH SSOO OS OOOH OOS OOOO’ 


THIS IS THE IDEA: 


In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
line of a Coupiet. You are invited 
to complete the Couplet by supply- 
ing another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We 
have given you an alternative 
second line fust to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original second tine and send it 
to us under the conditions below. 


PHSSCOHSSHSSHSSHSHSSHOSHOOOHSOD 
SOSSHSHSSHSSSHSHHSSOHSOOSS 


SSSSSSSSOSSSOSSSOOOD SHSSSHSHSHSSOOSOOO 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 

In the next column you will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a picture. What you have to do 
is to make a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rbyme 
with the last word of the lino given. 


When you have written your couplet on 
the entry form, fill in your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the 
entry form, attach to it a postal order 
for sixpence, and placo it in an envelope 
addressed to the Epiror, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Mark your onvelope “TBICKs ” in the 
top left-hand corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
December 30th. ‘Those arriving later will be dis- 
qualified. 


Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 


should be crossed 
shown in this example. 
written in the space rovided on the entry 
form. Where one .O. of higher value 
is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on 
each entry form. 

All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 


This week wa give two entry forms. One 
PICTURE COUPLETS No. 16. 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order 


I agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson’s 
é as final, and I enter only on this understanding, and 
printed cond:tions. 


Signed ceesesscsssssss sess senseeennnnncoesoesennnncencntoeesssan 


Three hundred and sixty-five lives were Icet in 
the true story of the accident in 


When the conjurer started his tricks with a hat 
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When tne conjurer started nis tricks with a hat 


Example of a second line—mat to be used : 


Then all of us wondered, “What can he be at?” 


Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the sendors of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
if there are more senders than one of @ line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders. 


The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by tho adjudicators amongst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 


The Editor will accopt no responsibility in regard to the | 


losa or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 


No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 153. 


Week by week tho prize money in Picture 
Couplets has shown 8 seats increase, and 
this week the amount available for distribu- 
tion, £400 5s. 6d., is the biggest yet divided 
in tho present scries of contests. 

To the senders of the ten lines selected as 
the best by tho adjudfcatore, £300 2s. 6d. 
is awarded, 60 that £30 Os. 3d. goes to cach 
winning line; while the remainder, £100 3s. 
is distributed amongst othcr competitors 
whose efforts come next in merit. The 
total divided, we may add, now stands at 
£3,266 13s. 10d. 

In Picture Couplets No. 13, which com- 
potitors were asked to complete, the line 
given was: 

When Brown tried to shine as a Christmas 
Eve wait 

The ten lines selected by the adjudicators 
as the best, together with the names and 
addresses of the senders, are as follows: 

His “scales” were “condemned,” I regrct to 


relate. 
Mre. Soaw, 1 Church Villas, Sidcup. 
“ There are some men,” said Jones, “‘ whom you 
can't—educate.” 
Mrs. Peast Foster, 14 Baldry Gardens, 
Streatham Common. 
“¢ Clara, butt' 1" cried a voice ; and the goat 
obeyed, straight / 
S. Mactxtoss, 15 Westminster Chambers, 3 
Crosshall Street, Liverpool. 
The year was just dying.— He killed tt, they state. 

A. M‘Arsa, 7 Tankerville Road, Streatham. 
Doctors lost all their “ patience,” I’m sorry to state. 
Hersert Sipvey, 17 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 

The rain “ pattered * and led his performance, they state. 
ALBERT MalBEN, 12 Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 

A leaf fluttered down—table-leaf. I should state. 

H. C. Rosson, Dockwray Square, North Shields. 
® Don't blow the ‘ lan aide’ out,” cried a landlord trate. 
Cnris. Weare, 121 Murray Road, Sheffield, S. 

They resented his “ overtures,” sad to relate. 

C. Fox, Hartficld, Netley Abbey, Southampton. 

He soon “got a Icg up.” ‘Twas my own, let me state. 
C. F. Rowpen, Wycar, Bedale, Yorks. 


(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


or both may be used. If the latter, a postal order for sixpence must accompany eaoh. 


ENTRY FORM. 


Weekly” ond to accept 
I agree to abide by the 


Signed 


No. of Postal Order ... 


When the conjurer started his tricks with a hat 


Lagree to abide by the decision published in “* Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept 
it as final, and I enter only on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 
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PICTURE COUPLETS No. 16. 


printed conditions. 


Britain’s Greatest Colliery Disaster. The sole survivor relates 
the January ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


Cody Surprises a Sportsman. 

A sPorTSMAN near Aintree was greatly one 
aftcrnoon recently. Just as he had fired a shot at some 
bird or other, a terrific monster of the air came to earth 
in an adjoining ploughed field. At first he thought he 
had performed a feat that would put Roosevelt's fame 
in the shade, but on closer inspection he found that it was 
Mr. Cody’s “‘ flyer” that dropped among the lonely 
furrows. He was the first to t the plucky aviator. 

“ You are the bigyest thing I ever brought down,” he 
said ; “ and I am glad you are not hurt.” 


A Device That Failed. 

A Paris correspondent relates this story, told him by 
M. Tristan Bernard, the author of ‘* Toddles”*: 

‘“T met a friend of mine,” said M. Bernard, “ who had 
bought up a stock of cast-off clothing, and was burdened 
with forty-nine overcoats, of which he could not dispose. 
‘I have priced them down 60 per cent.,’ he told me, 
‘and nobody will take them.’ 

“<1 tell you what to do,’ said M. Bernard. ‘ Here is 
a list of seven Jewish gentlemen in Marseilles, Lyons, 
and elsewhere. Send each of them seven of your over- 
soats, and send each one an invoice for six only. They 
will be pretty sure to kecp them." 

“A few days afterwards I met my friend again. He 
was very rude to me. Each one of the seven Jewish 
gentlemen had kept one overcoat and returned him the six 
mentioned in the invoice,” 


His Recommendation. 

Duarte a blizzard in Canada, forty passengers from 
Montreal to Ottowa were snowed-up for some fourtecn 
hours in a Canadian Pacific Railroad tram. Some 
members of the party tapped the telegraph wire, and sent 
the following message to Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, the 
President of the line : 

“Only one egg and four sandwiches on this train for 
forty people ; situation serious. What can you do to 
help us ?” 

Sie T. Shaughnessy, appreciating the situation. 
promptly replied : ‘‘ Can do nothing ; recommend prayer.” 


A Smart Ruse. 

Many years ago, when Sir Thomas Lipton was but a 
smal] shopkeeper in G w, he one night observed a 
man tampering with a shop door. He went forward 
quickly, and pointing an ominous-looking object at the 
fellow 's breast, said sharply: ‘‘ Up with your hands, or I 
fire.’ 

The man was terrified, and at once flung up bis hands. 

“ Now,” said Sir Thomas, “ you'll come with mo to the 
police-station. If you attempt to run away Yi fire.” 

The man went quietly to the police-station, where his 
guilt was proved by the discovery of housebreaking tools 
on his person. 

When Sir Thomas had explained how he effected the 
capture, the police-officer said: ‘‘ Have you a license for 
carrying fire-arms ? ”* 

“No,” was the reply. 

us Humph 1° said the policeman; “Ict me see the 
revolver.’ 

“ Certainly,” said Lipton. ‘‘ Here it is.” 

And he drew from his pocket—a pipe-case ! 


All the Luck. 


Tue following story is attributed to Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst during her visit to America. It may or may 
not be true. She is reported to have said : 

“Too many men take the pessimistic view of woman 
suffrage that a young cynic at a bridge party took of 


warriase. 
“* Are you lucky at cards ?* a lady asked him, 
““¢Qh, very lucky. I always win,’ said he. 
**« How about love ?’ she went on archily. 
“« Just as lucky,’ he replied. ‘I always lose,"" - 


A Good Motor Story. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends a very laughable illustration of 
bow a strong anti-motorist was recently hoist with his 
own petard. A wealthy and young married couple were 
out motoring, and in the quiet country lanes they paid 
little regard, as one might naturally expect, to the all- 
important question of the specd limit. In short, they 
excceded it and rattled along at a merry pace. There were 
po obstacles in their way, and no accident occurred. 

They did, however, recollect passing a man who, standing 
by the roadside, took a careful note of the car and shouted 
something at them which they did not exactly catch, 
though it sounded like a threat. 

They reached home safely after a pleasant day’s outing. 
Imagine their surprise and indignation some time later 
on receiving a summons for furious driving on that 
particular day. Their original feeling of resentment gave 

lace eventually to one of curiosity as to who could have 

n the inspirer of the information laid against them. 

On the day appointed for the hearing of the summons 
the young couple appeared in court, and the lady stepped 


The sole survivor of Britain's Greatest Colliery Disaster telle the stor 


ET 


into the witness-box to give evidence in support of the 
defence. 


Imagine her se egies amusement—when she saw 
as the man who had complained to the police of the 
excessive driving, her London tailor, whose principal 
customer she to be. 

The look of horror on the poor tailor’s face when he 
found out what he had done was worth going leagues to see. 
The se I haven't heard, but I dare lay a wager that 
the unfortunate tailor will never again assist the police 
to lay motorists by the heels without taking his bearings 
in a much more careful manner than he had done on the 
occasion in question. 


What He Lacked. 

“Waar is your Christian name, Mr. Zangwill ?”’ once 
asked a kindly old lady, who was unaware of the Jewish 
author’s religion. 

*‘ Madame,” he returned, with a whimsical twinkle in 
his eye, “I have no Christian name.” 

And, without seeing the joke, the old lady still goes 
about deploring his parents’ incomprehensible forgetfulness, 


A Seat in the Lords. 

Sir Robert ANDERSON’s reminiscences contain some 
racy recollections of episodes interspersed in the official life 
of that well-known public servant. Here is one of those 
connected with the Houses of Parliament : 

“On the last evening of the great historic debate on 
the Irish Church, an old friend of my father’s, whom I met 
at dinner, spoke of his fruitless efforts to get an order for 
the Peers’ Gallery, and declared that he tvould give £100 
for a seat. ; 

‘* When we rose from dinner I invited him to accompany 
me to Westminster. I with him through the 
lobbies, and up to the gallery door ; and there, with the 
lordliest manner I could assume, I told tho doorkeeper 
that I should be extremely obliged if he could find a seat 
for my friend. Whom he took me for I never knew, 
but he responded effusively, and begged me to bring 
him in. 

“Later on I noticed that he and a colleague were 
evidently discussing me, trying no doubt to make out 
who I was. So I thought it better to ‘skip,’ as the 
Yankees say ; but my friend kept lis seat till the House 
rose. 

“In out, I thanked the doorkeeper in a 
patronising tone for his courtesy, and expressed my 

that I could not stay longer myself. 

“*T should add, perhaps, that I never got that £100!” 


Got Him! 

AFTER witnessing a rehearsal of Irene ig Sapa d ono 
evening, the author left m a hurry to catch train to 
Euston, with the almost inevitable sequence that he was 
no sooner out of the theatre than an important point on 
which his decision was desired was promptly remembered. 

Off to the terminus in a taxi was dispatched a front-of- 
the-house messenger (an ex-Scotland Yard officer, and— 
looking it) to beg the playwright to miss the mail rather 
than the acting-manager, who was following with the 
script in another cab, As the runner was personally 
unacquainted with Mr. Wharton, he was armed with a 
life-like panel tograph, his old-time training being 
left to answer for the rest. No sooner did the cab sto 
at the station kerbstone than the Kingsway Sherloc 


Holmes out. 

Rushing up to a railway constable, he exhibited the 
picture of the man he sought, and the brother in uniform, 
instantly i ye full freemasonry of the helmet, 
replied excitedly that the wanted one had just booked 
for Holyhead—come this bis But other ears had 
heard and other eyes had noted all these gp per and 
by the time the two pursuers came upon playwright 
they were followed by an eager and excited mob of forty 
or fifty station idlers, and ‘‘along the line the signal 
ran”’: 

“They've got him; lor lummy, he’s in that first- 
class carriage ! 

“Who is?” 

“ Camden Town murdcrer—the feller that sent her the 
postcards ! * 


The Odd Corner 


The Béitor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 


to any 


column. If more than one reader s 


reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for this 


3 @ paragraph that 


te used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose 


Solu 


was received first. 


A RIDDLE. 
My first denotes company; 
My second shuns company, 
My third summons company, 
ly whole amuses company. 
tion below, 


— 


HASTY FREDDY. 


A FATHER once said to his son, “ Freddy, I am expecting 


a big 
rather 
or six 


barrel of ape home. Now which would you 
have when I get them, half a dozen dozen apples 
dozen dozen ? ” 


Freddy said he didn’t care which, both the amounts 
were equal. 

If you, forbearing reader, had been confronted wiih 
this question, which would you have chosen 2? 

Look at the foot of the column, = 


CONCEALED IN A SIGN 


OLD SILVER, PAY TWICE AS MUCH AS ANYONE FOR IT. 


THE 
shop. 


that attrac 
“ The name of a very well-known story 


above sign was displayea outside a jeweller’s 

A bright young man who always studied any si 
his eye turned to his companions, and cai 

1s concealed in tais 


sign,” and, copying the inscription on a piece of r, ho 
invited them io dissoven it. Can you, by folding the 


paper, 
he 


TRE 


And nothing but the timely arrival of Miss Ashwell’s |’ 


manager saved the situation—and the author. 


£50 
FOR A SHORT STORY. 


The Editor of “M.A. P.” offers the 
sum of £50 to the sender of the original 
story between 1,000 and 3,000 


short 
words in length which he considers to be 
the best of those received. 


Authors who wish to compete should 
study carefully the style of story in 
“M.A. P.” in which the full conditions of 
this offer appear every week. 


the January ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


find the name of the novel he meant ? 
solution will be found below. ~ 


SOME MORE SNOWBALL VERSES. 
following snowball verses have been sent to us; 
A crocodile had lost his watch 

And mourned for quite a while; 

His friends then bought for sunny days 

That crocodile a dial. 


A swallow boasting, said : “‘ In speed 
I lead and others follow.” 

A swift then challenged him, and beat 
That swanking swallow hollow. 


A Spanish Zoo once had a thin 
yena, none was leaner s 
In honour of their Queen they called 
That new hyena Ena 


A cheetah loved a shy gazelle, 
And swore that none was sweeter 3 
To prove his words his comrades made 
at lovesick cheetah eat her. 


A weasel had two artist sons , 
Who went and caught the measles y 

And eo to let them paint and draw 
He bought those weasels easels, 


The king of beasts had got run down, 
And seemed well booked for Zion 3 

But when old Dr. Menk was called, 
He gave that Lion iron, 


A unicorn once went to a 
Chiropodist one morn, 

Who found upon the toe of that 
Poor unicorn a corn. 


The dromedary has to stand 
All weathers cold and airy, 

So that’s the reason why they mado 
The dromedary hairy. 


SOLUTIONS. 


— 


A RIDDLE, 


Co nun drum.—Conundrum. 


HASTY FREDDY. 


Sr1x dozen dozen equals seventy-two dozen. 


Half 


Ir you folded your 


young 


a dozen dozen equals six dozen. 


CONCEALED IN A SIGN. 
per in the same way as the bright 
man you would have discovered Dickens’ popular 


novel— 


y of bis fight for life in 


WaEX ENDING 
Dec. 30, 1909. 
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Andrée, of whose death new evidence is just to hand, is 
by no means the only Arctic explorer who has vanished. 


INTEREST in the mysteries of the frozen North has been 
revived by a story told by a missionary amongst the 
Eskimos. In the course of his wanderings he came across 
a hitherto unknown tribe, who told him they had had an 
extraordinary experience at a period that must have been 
some years ago. 

According to their story, a ‘‘ white house’ descended 
from the skies with two starving white men who after- 
wards died. Other evidence would seem to show that 
this at last gives us the final chapter of the Andrée expe- 
dition to the North Pole. Andrée, accompanied by two 
others, ascended from the balloon Eagle from Danes 
Island, about six hundred miles distant from the North 
Pole, in July, 1897, and they have never been heard 
of again. 

This was the latest tragedy connected with exploration 
in the Arctic regions, from which so many other heroic 
explorers have never returned. 

Smashed by the Pressure of Ice. 

Sir John Franklin’s third and fatal expedition sailed 
from England in May, 1845, and their last dispatches 
were from Whalefish Islands, dated the following July. 
As the months passed and no more was heard of them, 
publio anxiety became roused to an extraordinary dogree; 
and several expeditions were sent in search of the 
explorers from England and elsewhere. The result of 
these expeditions was to show that Franklin had dis- 


covered the North-West Passage, but he and his com- 
panions had vanished for ever from thc sight of man. 

Some human remains were discovered and brought home, 
but nothing definite was ever known of the final terrible 
struggle with death, © — 

Another ill-fated expedition was that of the Jcanette, 
commanded by George de Long, which left San Francisco 
for Behring Straits in the summer of 1879. 

Almost from the start the expedition met with ill-luck, 
and finally, after drifting for many months at the meroy 
of the ice, the Jeanette was smashed by the pressure of ice, 
and went down in June, 1881. The crew had managed 
to land, and then began one of the most desperate struggles 
that a body of men has ever undertaken against the powers 
of Nature. 

Shot for Stealing Food. 


The men were undorfed and footsore, but their leaders 
urged them on by impressing upon them that every inactive 
hour lessened their chances of ever reaching safety. So 
a ee on until they came to the open sea. They 
embarked in three boats, one of which was immediately 
swamped. Another succeeded in reaching a settlement 
on the Lena River, but when help reached the third 
it was only to find the frozen remains of thirteen men. 

Greeley'’s Proteus expedition met with as tragic a 
termination as that of the Jeanette. Greeley and his 
companions established a depot, but an accident hap- 
pened to their relicf ship and they were soon reduced 
to terrible straits. 

“This hut will bo our grave,” Greeley wrote in his 
diary. Themen died one by one, and food became more 
and moro scarce. One of the men, maddened by hunge, 
repeatedly stole from the miserable stock of provisions. 
The order went forth that theft would in future be 
punished by immediate dcath. The man, unable to 
restrain the pangs of hunger, stole azain. 

“* Private Henry will be executed to-day,” was Greeley’s 
order, and he was summarily shot by three of his 
comrades. 

To show the desperate straits to which they wero 


and 


reduced, the story may be told of one man who wae 
accused of stealing some seal meat. ‘As I am a dying 
man it is untrue,” he declared solemniy. “I only ate 
a boot and part of an old pair of pants, and they were 
my own!" 

eo 8 te 

FROM THE NORTH. 

“ Wet, old man,” said Smith to Brown, as they sat 
at breakfast in the seaside hotel, ‘‘ you've lost your bet,” 

‘* How do you make that out ?” 

“Didn't you bet me a guinea last night that wo'd 
see & ale from the north this morning ?” 

oc es,’ 

“Te's turned out a beautiful day, with a crisp wind 
from the east, and yet you say you haven't lost your bet.” 

“ That is so.” 

“Why not?” 

“Do you sce that man coming up the steps of tha 
hotel? That's my friend McClusky, from Inverness.” 

“ What's that got to do with it?" 

“Well, I've won my bet, for he’s a Gael from the 
north.” 

re ee 
SO SIMPLE! 

“Tr isn't a bit of use!” cried the young father, as he 
paced the room with the crying infant in his arms) 
“* there’s something the matter with him, or he wouldn't 
cry like this,” 

“Oh, whatever shall we do?" said the young wife, 
‘“ Whatever shall we do?" 

“ll fetch mother,” cried the young {cllow at lasts 
“ she'll know what to do.” 

Presently he returned with his mother, breathless with 
haste, 

Putting on her spectacles, she regarded the infant 
critically for a moment, and then said: “He wants 
feeding.”* 

“There!" cried the young father excitedly. “ We 
both knew the little beggar wanted something, but ncithes 
of us could tell what it was.” 


Le et te Oi ttn tat i titel 


THE MAGIC WAND OF CHRISTMAS. 


The coming of the season for tips and other good things is responsib 
part of their existence in strife and making themselves as disobligi 
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All dog owners should read the article 


festive efforts. 


E SUFFRAGIST |/j 
TMAS TIME. 


le for many wonders, but nothing is so marked as the efforts of those who spend the greater 
to others as possible, to be pleasant. In the pictures below our artist depicts a few of these 
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what a dor can and cannot legally do. 


on “Dog Law” in the January ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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The Story of How It 
Came to the Rescue of 
a Family in Despair, 
and Insured for Them 
a Merry Christmas. 


Complete: Short Story. 


each more curt than its ae 
decessor, until the 1 
demandarrived. Failing pay- 
ment of the rent next ur- 


day, bailiffs would be 5 in. 
‘ow could 1A ey e rent 
now? If he di ey would 
not have a Rainy Me the 
world. But then spirits 
revived somewhat as he 
thought that he might 
obtain work during the week. 
At lunch-time he called on 
three firms, each of which 
he thought might give him 
employment, but ere was 


ALLAN Crawrorp and his wife stood by the bedside of their | not a vacancy at either of them. 


only child. The little girl had just turned the corner of a 
very long illness, brought on by a fall. Internal complica- 
tions had resulted, and a serious operation had heen performed, 
@ specialist coming from Harley Street for the purpose, an 
expense that almost completely used up their savings. 

“So sho’s safo now, dear,” said Crawford tenderly, patting 
his arm around his wife. 

“Yes, Allan. Oh, how thankful we ought to be that our 
darling has been spared to us,” replicd Mrs. Crawford. ‘“‘ It 
on | as though we were going—going to lose her.” The 
mother's eyes filled with tears, tears of joy and relief, and 
ahe buried her face on her husband's shouider. 

Presently husband and wife were in their living room. On 
the table betes Allan was a paper covered with numerous 
figures. 

me It’s no good worrying,” Elsie Crawford said ; “ the doctor 
says Molly must go away, and go she must, 
mny.” 

by Which it very nearly will,” exclaimed Crawford, his brows 
knitted into a frown. “‘ But, as you say, we can’t let that 
stand in her way.” 

So little Molly Crawford went away in her mother’s care, 
Allan rubbing along as best he could. By the time they 
returned, the little girl in the best of health again, Mr. and 
Mrs. Crawford had not a penny to bless themselves with, 
except what Crawford brought home each Friday night. 

His salary was not alarge one; he was a clerk in the employ 
of a builder's merchant, and his total income did not reach a 
hundred and fifty a year. 

Prospects had been much brighter when he had married, 
six years ago, but since then trade had become so depressed 
that his y, in common with others, had not once been 
increased. 

“* Wonder what sort of a Christmas-box we'll get this year?” 
he said to a fellow-clerk about three wecks before Christmas. 

Despite the depression in trade, the firm had always 
managed to keep up the old system of giving Christmas- 
boxes, although the gifts were not so large now as they had 
been. 

“Precious small, I expect,” replied the other clerk. 

‘It will be very acceptable, anyway, however small it is,” 
Allan exclaimed. 

The conversation was cut short by the appearance of a 
junior clerk with a list of names. 

“Mr. Furnival wants to sce Mr. Lupton, Mr. Spencer, 
Mr. Crawford, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Stanton,” he said, reading 
from the list. 

The eyes of tho other clerks in the large general office 
were turned on their five comrades. 

“Lucky beggars,” said one of them; “it’s the rises come 
at last, and you chaps are going to get them.” 

The five clerks did not anticipate such good fortune, and 
as they walked up to the manager’s office they speculated 
eagerly as to the meaning of the forthcoming interview. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Furnival as they faced him, 
“ T am sorry to be the bearer of very bad news. At a board 
mecting scare it was decided that a “Ee reduction in 
expenses should made. Amongst other things, the staff 
is to be reduced, and the board, I am sorry to say, selected 
your names for the list of discharges.” 

The blow was so unexpccted that the clerks were unable 
to speak. Each of them depended entirely on his salary 
for the wherewithal to live and keep up a home. 

It meant ruin to each one of them and theirs, unless a 
new appointment was forthcoming very soon. Talking into 
account the state of the labour market, however, such good 
fortune was highly improbable. 

The first of the five to find his voice began an anxious 
appeal, but Mr. Furnival cut him short. 

“It really is no use,” he said. “I cannot help myself, 
I am merely obeying orders. The board informed me that 
on no account could their decision be revoked. 

““ Your engagements will terminate next Friday,” he con- 
cluded ; ‘ you are thus receiving one week's notice.” 

Disheartened and dejected, their faces drawn and gloomy, 
the five clerks returned in silence to the general office. A 
rumour of the meaning of the interview had preceded them, 
which their expressions confirmed. Their fellow-clerks 
at once crowded round them in sympathy, but though it 
was meant in all kindliness, there are some occasions when 
men prefer to bear their grief alone. 

This was how Allan Crawford felt. He hardly dared to 
think of what this meant to him if he did not soon get another 
appointment, but there was no escaping the meaning—it 
was ruin, black ruin. 

How could he tell Elsio? Despite the lack of money, 
they had been looking forward so eagerly to Christmas, for 
la8t Christmas little Molly had been iil. How sho had 

rattled about the happy time she was going to have, the 
Piristmes tree, the presents, and the mysterious visit of 
Santa Claus to fill her stocking on Christmas Eve. 

Suddenly a thought came to him which caused his alread 

le faee to grow deathly in hue. There was the rent unpaid. 
Elsie had pinched and saved so that she would not have to 
ask for any money this coming week, for practically the 
whole of it was required to make up the last quarter's rent, 
and next Saturday was the final day for paying it. 

The Crawfords lived in a house on an estate, the rents 
being collected by an agent who had full powers to act. In 
the middle of October the demand had n received, and 
thenceforward further demands had been made each fortnight, 


if it takes our last. 


His steps were very halting as he walked down the familiar 
road that night. In‘a second Elsic saw that something disas- 
trous had happened, although her husband did his best to 
smile bravely as he returnod her affectionate greeting. 

A few quick questions, a few disjointed, huskily- ken 
replies, and the news was told. Contrary to n’s 
expectations, his wife took the news quite calmly. 

“We must face it bravely, Allan,” sho said. “ We cannot 
expect all the good luck to come our way. Our little Molly 
was spared to us, we must remember. Surely we ought to 
be ready to face tribulation after such a mercy as that.” 

Under his wife's calm, checrful, loving influence, Allan 


Crawford’s spirits rose somewhat, until once more tho rent | 


bugbear crossed his mind. 
“Elsio! The rent!” he exclaimed suddenly. ‘‘ How can 
we pay it? It will take every penny piece we have in the 
world.” 

For the moment even Elsie’s brave spirit broke under this 
blow. But in a few seconds she recovered herself, and faced 
Allan with a smile on her face. 

“There is only one thing that we can do,” she said. ‘‘ We 
must anticipate the agent, eell enough furniture to pay the 
rent, and move into a couple of cheap rooms.” . 

“* Let our home go ?” muttered Crawford, gazing yearningly 
around the room. 

Each article of furniture was dear in his eyes. They had 
bought that chair at such and such a shop; he remembered 
how Elsie had laughed as she sat in it to see if it was comfort- 
able. That other chair had come from a rival shop, and he 
thought of how they chuckled as tho salesman ran his rival 
down. And so on, and so on Everything had some tender 
— connected with it. How could he let any one 
thing go? 

“T ordered a Christmas tree, some holly and mistletoe 
to-day,” said Elsie calmly. ‘I must go and countermand 
the order on Monday. Oh, Allan, poor little Molly! If 
yuu could have seen her delight when she heard me order the 
Christmas tree. She asked that there might be a Teddy bear 
on it in her prayers to-night. It was out before I could stay 
her. My poor little darling, she has been talking of nothing 
else but the wonderful Christmas she is going to have.” 

‘“‘ Oh,” cried Allan, stung bitterly by these words, “I 
must find another place ! ” 

If you only could, dear,” Elsie said wistfully. ‘ But 
it i3 so hard, isn’t it?” 

And hard Allan found it, even beyond his ability. He 
answered scores of advertisements in a few days, received 
one or two replies, but did not obtain an appointment. 
The reason was that ho could not speak French or German, 
typewrite, and stenograph at one hundred words a minute. 
Had he been able to do these things he might have stood a 
chance of earning thirty shillings a week. 

On Friday evening he called on the agent. He told his 
story in grim fashion, saying that a valuer would be in, on the 
morrow, and the neccssary goods would be sold on Monday, 
when the rent would be paid. 

Not a word of pity escaped the agent’s lips. He did not 
care whether these people starved so long as they paid thcir 
rent. 

‘Mind it is forthcoming on Monday,” he said in brutal 
tones. “TH ee out neck and crop if it isn’t.” 

Theo veins on Allan’s forehead swelled, his eyes flashod, 
and his fists clenched. Then by a mighty effort he forced 
back the inclination to ram the callous words down the agent's 
throat, and with a curt ‘ Good night!” ho strode from the 
room. 

Noxt day he bade farewell to the familiar office and became 
a member of the vast army of ee he 

The dealer arrived punctually, and his gimletty eyes flashed 
a and thither as eh nooo appraised the furniture. 

‘** The piano to go?” he < 

Lid Yes. 

“Hm! Two ten.” 

“Oh!” cried Elsie. “ You don’t mean that? Why, 
my father gave thirty pounds for it only ten yeais 
ago. 

a Ten years?” exclaimed the dealer. ‘‘ There you are. 
Oh, well, I won’t be hard, I'll make it two fiftecn, but not a 
penny more.” 

i the piano was marked down at two pounds fifteen 
snillings. 

es That sideboard, eh ? Thirty bob.” 

“What?” shouted Allan. “Why, man alive, I gave 
eight pounds ten for it only six years ago. It is as good as 
new.” 

“You won’t find anyone give you more than thirty bob,” 
remarked the dealer. *‘ Take it or leave it.” 

The Crawfords wanted twenty pounds, and they had fondly 
hoped that the sideboard and piano would almost have made 
up this sum. But all thoy yielded was four pounds 
five shillings. 

So the scandalous scene continued. Little Molly entered 
in the midst of it and eyed the huge bulk of the dealer with 
awe. 

“Oh, mamma,” she suddenly whispered, “do 
that gentleman would div me one of his stockings, 
Claus could put such a lot into it 2” 

Elsie’s eyes grew misty as she led Molly from the room. 
It hardly mattered how or small the stocking would be, 
but the little maid did not know that yet. 

When Mrs. Crawford entered the room again the dealer 


you think 
cos Santa 


The best companion in trouble, misfortune, sickness, health, at Christmas 
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was holding two china cups, which he had removed from a 
pair of brackets. 
“They are not for sale,” she said immediately. “ They 
belonged to my father, snd I am to keep them.” 
The dealer frowned, then he smiled greasily. 
“Look here, mum,” he said, “ I’ve taken @ fancy to theso 
cups, and I don’t mind springing ten bob for ’em.” 
je shook her head, the ler muttered under his breath. 
“ Tl] make it fifteen, mum. It’s a sight more than they’re 
worth, but they're just the sort my missis fancies.” 
But Elsie was firm, even in view of the fact that the dcalcr 
eventually raised his se to thirty eines 
At length the valuation was finished, and the dealer 
arranged to fetch the furniture on Monday afternoon and 
for it at the same time. To yield twenty pounds nearly 
alt the furniture of the little home had gone. 
Later on in the evening the dealer called again, and with 
n is a curio dealer,” he explained. 


him another man. 

“ This “He 
would like to see those cups, if you don’t mind.’ 

Permission was accorded, and the newcomer subjected the 
cups to a most minute examination. 

‘I'll give you five pounds for these,” he said, so suddenly 
as to almost take away the breath of husband and wife. 

In the face of such an offer Elsie no longer banned the salc 
of the cups, and she and Allan had not recovered from thrir 
surprise before the two dealers had po with the cups ar! 
left five golden sovereigns on the table. 

“ Allan, how ailly we were,” said Elsie. ‘“ There’s some 
other old china that belonged to mother, it’s in the cupboar!. 
Pegiare that is valuable too.” 

“Of course. But it’s all right, Elsie; I know the fellow 
who bought it. At least, I know his shop, it’s in Wardour 
Street. Ill call on him on Monday.” 

The os raised the drooped spirits of the Crawfords. 

“ Perhaps we'll be able to have a nice little Christmas 
after all,” said Elsie. ‘It would only cost a few shillings 
to make little Molly happy.” 

“By Jove, we will!” cried Allan. “If we've got to go 
short ourselves, Molly shall enjoy her Christmas.” 

Early on Monday afternoon, Allan Crawford travelled to 
Wardour Street, with the idea of asking the curio dealer to 
pay a visit and inspect the rest of the china. 

As he paused outside the shop his gaze suddenly alighted 
on the familiar cups. He stared at them, rub his eye?, 
and stared again. 

They were labelled ‘ Genuine Spode Cups—only twenty- 
five pounds—a wonderful bargain.” 

Twenty-five pounds for those cups! Good gracious! 
It seemed incredible. And to think that they had parte) 
with them for five 7 

What should he do? He could not make a fuss, the man 
had made an offer, and they had accepted it. Tho deal 
was a perfectly legal one. 

As he sak lost in thought, an old gentleman, very much 
wrapped up, ambled to the window and peered in. 

““Poomph!” he muttered, speaking his thoughts aloud. 
“Samo old frauds, same old——.” He paused suddenly a3 
his gaze fell on the cups. 

“Spode, eh ? Another fraud,” he said. “ Must have a 
look at them.” 

He entered the shop, and Allan waited in the doorway, 
screened from the inmates’ view, but able to overhear the 
conversation. 

Presently he heard the customer almost abuse the dealer 
for trying to perpetrate fraud. 

# hey re genuine enough, my lord,” the man said. ‘ You 
look at ‘em. 

— opened his eyes—so the customer was a peer of the 
realm. 

“Poomph!” he heard him continually ejaculato as he 
examined the cups. 

“Yes, they’re genuine,” he said. ‘I'll write you out a 
cheque for them. Where'd you get ’em ?” 

“Sorry I can’t tell you, my lord, ’twouldn’t be business,” 
replied the dealer. ‘‘ I may get some more.” 

Presently the pecr came ambling out of the shop, holding 
the parcel of cups as tenderly as a mother holds her baby. 
A bold idea came to Allan, and he followed the old gentleman. 

‘‘ Pardon me, my lord,” he said. ‘I sold those cups to 
Mr. Christopher.” 

“ You, eh?” replied the peer, looking Allan up and down. 
“ How d’you know I'd bought ’em ?” 

“I had come to ask Mr. Christopher to inspect some more,” 
replied Allan. ‘‘ He gave me five pounds for those, and when 
you bought them for twenty-five I thought you might like 
to see what else we have.” 

The peer’s reply was to hail a passing hansom. 

“‘ Jump in,” he said. 

Twenty minutes later Allan was astounded to see that they 
were being driven through the lodge gates of a house in 
Piccadilly—a well-known house that he had often pointed 
out to Elsie. 

“ Are you tho Earl of Dunster, sir ?” he asked. 

“TI am, Mr. Crawford,” replied the peer affably. ‘‘ Just 
you sit where are.” 

He was assisted out of the cab by two lofty footmer, 
who turned up their noses at Allan and the hansom. Five 
minutes later he was assisted in again, having put the cur3 
carefully away in the meantime. 

“ Give the man your address,” he said. 

Allan obeyed, and eventually the cab drew up outside the 
little house, and Allan helped toed Dunster indoors. 

He introduced his wife, the pecr grecting her as thou) 
she were a duchess. She showed the visitor into the liviny- 
room. 

‘I was just getting tea,” she explained. 

“ Please don’t let me interrupt you,” the Earl remarked. 
‘“‘ Should I be taking a liberty in asking to be allowed to join 
you? Tea is a weakness of mine.” 

A liberty? Naturally the Crawfords were only to 
a nti 

“Your husband can show me the china, and then we sba!l 
not interfere,” Lord Dunster said. 

“Thero it is, sir,” said Allan, pointing to a side table 
where Elsie had carefully placed the pieces. 


(Continued at footypf next page). 
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A THREATENED CALAMITY. 
[A famine in eggs is threatened.—Daily Paper.] 
Ou dear and oh dear! Iam in such a stew! 
My faith in all poultry is shaken ; 
I find that perhaps I 
must soon bid 


adieu 

To eggs to consume 
with my 
bacon. 


) If the hens of this land 
all decide not 
to lay, 

Other countries will 
lend their 
assistance 3 

For eggs I must have, and I'm willing to pay, 

Although they're obtained from s distance, 


So let's send off at once to Japan and Peru, 
Without thought of Free Trade or Protection, 
For we must have at hand, be wo “yellow” or 
* blue,” 
Lots of eggs for the General Election. 


REWARDS FOR TRUTH. 
[‘‘ It ts as well to reward children for speaking the truth.” 


—Daily Press.] 


Wuaex rich old Uncle Henry came 
To see the Smiths, last ycar, 
Their youthful off- 
spring Johnny 
With s tumbler did 


appear. 
“Yt's full,” said he, 
‘* of water, and, 
Oh, uncle dear, I 


wish 
You'd drink it up, for 
daddy says 
You ‘ drink just like 
a fish.’ ” 
- Now, reader, you 
/ 


, gucss, 
= Was John re- 
:: warded? (No 
. or yes.) 


Growled dad : “ Has that young Jones tho cheek 
With you in love to fall ?'" 
** Oh, no, papa!” replied the maid, 
‘* We're simply friends, that’s all." 
Her little brother Willy laughed 
And cried aloud : “ Oh, sis, 
Behind the summer house I saw 
You give him such a kiss!” 
Now, reader, you are asked to guess, 
Was Will rewarded ? (No or Yes.) 


adornment.—Lady’s Paper.] 
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We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


THE TACTFUL WIFE. 
(Never discourage hubby in his litle efforte at personal 


I never laugh at Henry John, 
Whatever clothes he may put on, 
Although his efforts seem to me 
The limit of absurdity. y 


Though tawdry 
trousers he may 
buy, 


And waistcoats 
coloured like 


the sky, 

And ties to fill 
a bull with 
fear, 

I merely say: “ How 
pretty, dear!" 


He'll sometimes oxcr- 
ciso his wit 
Upon a sporty, horsy kit ;* 

Knee breeches, gaiters, hunting stock, 
And glossy, flat-brimmed billycock. 


When dressed like this, to hear him speak, 
You'd think he rode to hounds each week, 
Ho swaggers so. But, here’s the joke— 
Dear Henry cannot sit a moke ! 
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OLD CHINA (continued from page 548.) 


The Earl crossed tho room and began toexamine the china, 
piece by piece. Then he looked up and shook his head, a 
vemapatuetin expression crossing his face as he saw how 
downcast Allan’s face grew immediately. - 

“T'm sorry, Mr. Crawford,” he said, “ but this is all 
spurious, imitations af ie ees No doubt the two 
Spode cups were acqui y accident.” 

Fo Tae they're not worth anything?" exclaimed Allan 
ruefully. F . ; 

“A ‘dealer might give you a pound for the lot, replied 
the Eart. 

Elsie came in just in time to hear these words, and the 
bright emile faded from her face. Then Lord Dunstor 
repeated what he had told Allan. ; ; 

“Oh, I am so sorry! Elsio said plaintively, placing the 
tea-tray on the table. ‘‘ We had so hoped that——” 

Her words were cut short by the peer moving more rapidly 
than Allan had given him credit for being able to. He darted 
at the tea-tray, grabbed o cup, and pecred at it for a few 

inutes with shining eyes. 

m" Bless my soul 1s ie gasped. “Do you drink tes out of 
these?” 
‘lsi Allan gave an amaved assent. 
oe Vearson !" Lord Dunster ejaculated. “ Why, 
*re real Copeland.” 
oy aban ani vile looked at him blankly. 

“ Copeland ! oe ae ! Real Copeland! Don't you 
understand ?"’ cried the peer. : 

With that he picked up a cup and began to caress it, eyeing 
it with shining eyes until Allan began to wonder whether he 
was going to kiss it. ? : 

“ Got any more of these *"’ he cried. 

““We have ag cups and sauccrs and seven plates, I 

lsie. 


think,” replied ‘We have broken the others. They 
belonged to my nd mother.” 
“ Broken ?’ rd Dunster ejaculated in despairing tones. 


“ Did you keep the pieces * ” ; 

** No, I threw them in the dustbin.” 

“Tho dustbin! Ye gods!" groaned the peer. “ Will you 
sell these? I'll give you,” he paused for a second, and then 
added, “ I'll give you two hundred and fifty pounds for them 

they're all genuine.” 

‘ sh Two thumntived and fifty pounds!”’ cried Elsie and Allan 
in astonished tones. . : 

“Show me tho others, quick!" exclaimed the peer. 

They were brought in, subjected to tho same caroful 
examination, and five minutes later Lord Dunster gave the 
amazed Allan his cheque for two hundred and fifty pounds. 

Just then there was a rumble outside as a furniture van 


“On, Allan, we needn't sell the furniture now!” Elsie 
cried. ; 

Tho peer caught up ler words, and in @ few sentences 
Allan explained the situation, whilst Elsie went to admit 
the dealer. 

“Don't want to ecll, ch?" blustored that gentleman, 
striding into the room. ‘ You've got to.” ’ 

‘ I don’t think eo," remarked Lord Dunster mildly. 

The dealer stared at tho speaker, and a thunderstruck 
expression crossed his face. 

“Your lordship!’ ho gasped. . : 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Crawford do not want to sell their furniture 
now. Iam sure you will accede to their wish,” said the pee 

“Oh, yes, your lordship, certain! ye lordship. y- 
thing to oblige your lordship,” fawned the dealer. 


Thank you, good day,” replied Lord Dunster. 
The deals would have liked to go on fawning, but before 
the peer’s benign gee he backed nervously out of the house. 


es your 


would not listen to your request for 


time?’ the Eari remarked, taking his gaze off his newly- 
acquired treasures for a moment. 

* No, sir,” answered Allan. 

“Well, you can pay him now, can't you? I'll go with 
you in case he doubts tho cheque.” 

“ He is very likely to from what I know of him,” said Allan 

bijedtT: 
Lord Dunster packed the Copeland ware with his own 
hands, and held the parcel lovingly to his breast. The hansom 
was still waiting, and presently the two men drove to the 
agent's offico. 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it 2?" ho remarked, noi noticing the peer, 
who had remained in the doorway. ‘ If you haven't got the 
money you know what I promised you. Out you go!" 

“Horo is the moncy. Can you change ils cheque?” 
said Allan. 

The agent took the chequo in a contemptuous fashion, and 
then his eyes opencd wide. 

“ Dunster!" ho gasped. ‘‘ Where'd you get this from ° "* 

“T S it him, Smith," remarked the peer, stepping 
forward. 

Immediately the agent jumped to his feet and was all 
servility. 

“ And I’ve somcthing to give you, Smith,” continued Lord 
Dunster. “I gave you express instructions that in view 
of the tremendous amount of unomployment you were to 
bo very lenient with tenants out of work, and to inform mo 
before you took any drastic steps.” 

Yael house is on my estate,” he explained to Allan in an 
aside. 

The agent quibblod and tried to defend himself, but tho 
pecr cab bin short. 

“T am tempted to discharge you,” he said. “Show mo 
your rent-book.” 

On going through the book the Earl found that several 
families were being treated like the Crawfords, and ho bado 
tho agent sit down then and there and write letters to the 
out-of-work tenants saying that ront would be taken as paid 
up to the ond of the Christmas quarter. 

“T shall place you in a subordinate position on my 
Ealington estate,"’ he said, ‘‘and your essistant will take 
your place. And—er——” he turned to Allan—‘ there 
will be a vacancy for a book-keeper and correspondent here 
if you care to take it, Mr. Crawford. The salary will be threo 
pounds a week.” 


° * e * e 

Many times have the Crawfords celebrated Christmas 
since that day, and Allan is now the agent for the estate. 
But they are of the opinion that no Christmas will ever 
be so wonderful or so joyous as the Christmas which followed 
Lord Dunster’s discovery of the Copeland ware. 
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HIS EFFORT. 

A urrrx lad from one of the back slums was invited 
with about twenty others to a charity dinner given at the 
house of a lady of fashionable society. en dinner 
was over the lady asked the little ones to sing or recite 
in turn. 

All went well until it came to tho littlo lad’s turn, 
when the lady said : 

“Come, Tommy, let me hear you sing.” 

After a moment's pause the young gucst answered : 
“T can’t sing, lady.” 

“What!” eaid the lady, “ you cannot sing. Then 
what can you do, Tommy ?’” 

“Well,” said Tommy, “I arn't use ter singing, but 
I'll fight any of the other kids in the room !” 


HE KNEW A THING. 

“So you think you can dress my shop window so 
that all the ladies will stop to look at it?” asked the 
master of a large business establishment of an applicant 
for work. 

“ Yes, sir, I do.” 

“ Well, what is the first thing you would do ? 

“Why, I'd put a large mirror in the window, and——” 

“ Quite enough, young man; I don’t want you as an 
employee, I'll take you on as partner.” 

“Mr. Jonrssy never interrupts one, and he is the best 
listener I ever met.” 

“No, wonder; he’s been married three times,"* 


ie Jn cee 
CONTRADICTING. 

One must be unusually quick-witted to endure the cross- 
examination of a skilful lawyer. In an action for». yment 
of a tailor’s account, a witness swore that a certain over- 
a was badly made, one sleeve being shorter than ‘ie 
other. 

“You will,” said the lawyer, slowly rising to cross- 
examine, ‘‘ swear that one of the sleeves was aaetiie then 
the other ?" 

“T will,” said the witness. 

“Thon, sir," thundered the lawyer quickly, with o 
flash of indignation, “‘I am to understand that you 
positively deny that one of the sleeves was longer than 
the other?” 

Startled, the witness eaid : 

“T do deny it?” 

A storm of laughter ensued. After it had died away, 
the lawyer said meaningly : 

“Thank you, sir; I've no more questions.” 

——» § oo —_—— 

Ere: “ Please can you tcll me the time?” 

Willic: “I don’t know exactly, but I know {ft isn’t 
four o'clock yct.” 

Ethel: “ Are you sure?” 

Willie : “ Quite ; ‘cause I have to be home by four, and 
I'm not home yet.” 

eet § a ee 
WITH PLEASURE, 

“Wen you go to bed, madam,” said the old school 
M.D., “ prop your head up ona pillow, and then get rome- 
one to press gently with his fingers on either side of your 
throat. You'll find that remedy a certain cure for 
insomnia, I fancy.” 

But when the doctor visited his patient the following 
day he found her, if anything, more haggard and weary- 
looking than before. 

** Did you try the remedy, madam ?"' he asked her, 

“Not” she snapped. 

** And why not, may I ask ?"" 

“My daughter is away from home, and s0 I asked my 
son-in-law, who is the only person in the house, to carry 
out your instructions. He replied to me, his mother-in- 
law : ‘With the greatest of pleasure!’ I locked my 
bedroom door last night, doctor!” 

The medicine man stared in amazement. 

“My son-in-law,” explained the lady, “nover before 
said to any request of mine ‘With the greatcst of 
pleasure !’” 


Dogs have a right to fight, and It ia illegal to use cruel means to separate them. Sse “Dog Law” in the 
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Our Courts. 


A Changed Name. 
At Bloomsbury it was said a plaintiff was an “ expert 
vermin exterminator.” 
Judge Bacon: ‘‘ What is that? ” 
The Solicitor: “Otherwise a rat and mouse catcher.” 


(Laughter.) 
Not Afraid of Men. 

A muscular-looking lady made application to the North 
London magistrate in connection with the transfer to her- 
self of a public-house license. 

Mr. Fordham: “I don’t like granting licenses to women, 
but you look an exception. I think you could ‘chuck’ a 
man out if necessary.” (Laughter.) 

Applicant (smiling): “I have done_so, at any rate!” 


What’s in a Name ? 
A witness at the Middlesex Sessions said he lived at one 
the Rowton houses, and had frequently seen the prisoner 
ore, 
Prisoner: “I say you have never seen me at that lodging- 
house.” 
Witness (indignantly): “ Lodging-house! It is not a 


lodying-house ; it’s a working man’s hotel.” (Laughter.) 
Picture Pars. & 
A DEPTH GAUGE, 

A srass strip runs along the centre of some wooden 
rules, being marked in fractions of an inch in the same 
manner as the rule itself. This strip is a valuable addition 
to the 
MEASUTE, BRATS STRIP 
as it is ‘A0O 
intended 
for a depth 
gauge. In 
order to 
employ it, 

ull it out 
rom the 
wood and 


. ae Peart 
insert it in 4 
the hole until it touches the bottom, then 


ress the 
wood down to the top of the hole. When the rule is 
withdrawn the depth of the hole is shown by the length 
of brass strip remaining outside the wood. 

—_OCOoX 


SAVES FRACTURES. 


Strone as the traction engines and trucks which convey 
bricks and stone along our roads are, even they have 
their weakness, and if handled too roughly will give out. 
When first starting on a bad road the stress on the draw- 
bars is sudden and at, and they would often be 
snapped asunder but for the employment of the spring 
coupling-links illustrated in the drawings. 

Fig. 1 shows one of these links complete. It consists 
of a triangular arrangement made of stout steel. There 
is an eye at the apex to hang on a hook attached to the 
engine or truck. About 
a wey — two 

les of the triangle 
are connected by a 
bar, A, having a hole 
in the centre. The 
hotiom of 4 link = 
enlarged, Fig. 2, an 
— a base on which 
the spring, B, rests. 
This spring is made of 
strong, flat, ribbon steel 
coiled round and round 
in a spiral fashion. 

Fig. 3 shows it when 
compressed by the 
draught of the engine. The draw-bar, C, Fig. 1, is passed 
through the aperture in the base, the spring and the cross- 
bar, A, and a collar, D, fixed through it just on the top of 


Christmas Crackers. 


Christmas Trees. 

Most of our Christmas trees are English grown, Surrey 
being tho chief county of their origin, The larger 
specimens are from ten to twelve years old, and prices 
vary from a shilling for a midget to a pound for a 
Christmas tree nearly twenty feet high. 

Workhouse Turkeys. 

Some Boards of Guardians early in the year purchas® 
young turkeys and goslings, and have them reared by the 
master of the workhvuuse to epee Christmas fare for the 
officials. As the birds can be amply fed with the scraps 
from tho tables of the inmates, this plan is found to be 
most economical. 

A Christmas Card Romance. 

About ten years ago a Sheffield doctor bought some 
Christmas c:rds, and after dispatching them to all his 
friends, found one remained, Then he thought of an aunt 
living in Wales with whom he was not on particularly good 
terms. Nevertheless, he thought, “ Christmas is Christmas,” 
and sent the odd card to her. Not long after the old lady 
died. and im a will dated the day succeeding the dispatch of 
the card she bequeathed the doctor property worth £40,000. 
The kindly sentiments expressed in the little token had 
borne good fruit. 
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Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that | 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. | 


Refused the Offer. : 

“T¢ is aconstant thing for women to come into court with 
thicker underel: Zo to an inerdinate extent, in 
order to show that clothes do not fit.” : 

This comment from J bs hee ap in a case at Whitechapel 
County Court, provoked wife of defendant to interrupt 
hotly :—* I won’t have it. You come down here and seo if I 
am padded.” (Laughter.) 


Making Room. : 

A burly navvy brought his nine-year-old son before 
the Willesden magistrate, stating that he was beyond 
control. “What thore is of him,” he ssid, “is very 
audacious. He runs away from ho:ne and only comes home 
for a bath and a clean shirt.” . 

The Magistrate: “I believe there is the making of @ 
great man in him.” 

The Father: “A few months ago I lost an eye, and he 
says, With a laugh, ‘That’s all right, father can’t see me on 
that side now’” (Lauzhter.) 

The little boy, on being asked by the magistrate why he 
ran away from home, replied: “To give my bruvvers more 
room in bed.” 


& & 


the spring. The draw-bar now works like a piston, the 
collar acting on the spring. The ribbon steel employed is 
much more suitable than the ordi round bar of which 
most coiled springs are composed. Greater elasticity and 
length of draw within a given space is obtained. This will 
be understood by observing the ordinary spiral spring, 
Fig. 4, which is compressed and then glancing at Fiz. 3, 
which shows the ribbon spring under the same conditions. 
By this means the effects of any sudden shock is 
minimised. 
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HOW RAISINS ARE STRIPPED FROM THE 
STALKS, 

THE accompanying picture shows a machine generally 
used for stripping raisins from their stalks. It is interest- 
ing, as it illustrates the principle on which the operation 
is carried out, and explains the peculiarity of the drum. 
The machines are driven by hand or by other power. The 
instrument consists of a rectangular frame, on four solid 
supports or legs. Within the frame is fixed a semi- 
circular bed of stout sheet iron perforated with holes 
through which the fruit passes as it is torn from the stalks 
by the beaters. The end of the bed, which is under the 
feeding hopper, C, is 
closed, whilst the 
opposite end is open. 
The drum, A, rotated 
by the pinion wheel, 
B, attached to its 
shaft, revolves at a 
good speed on bear- 
ings at each end of 
the frame, and fits 
evenly to the bed, so 
as not to scrape it in 
one place and leave a 
wide interval in 
another. The drum, 
A, is much on the 
same principle as that 
of a threshing machine, 
except that the beaters 
are fixed edgeways (see E) to the rings which carry them, 
and the beaters, instead of being parallel to’ the axis, 
are fixed one-third of the diameter of the rings out of the 
direct line. To allow the beaters to present a true surface 
to the bed as they revolve they are cut in segments of a 
circle. By this means the drum runs as true as a cylinder, 
and the twist of the beaters causes it to act as a screw, 
so that when the bunches are put in the hopper they are 
pulled to pieces, the berrics are pushed or fall through the 


A Few Seasonable Facts that Will Interest You. | 
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In Ye Olden Dayes. 

Henry the Third believed in plenty of food at the Festive 
Season. In 1247 he celebrated Christmas at Winchester 
Castle, and the dainties for the Royal tabie included 
48 boars, 1,900 fowls, 500 partridges, 41 swans, 48 peacocks, 
260 hares, 24,000 eggs, and 800 gallons of oysters. The 
cost of the bread was £27 10s. at four loaves a penny. 

A Christmas Coronation, 

Christmas Day, 1066, saw William of Normandy take up 
the crown of the newly-conquered England. Crowds 
gathered at Westminster Abbey to observe his coronation, 
and William, fearful lest some spark of resistance should 
upset his rule, had the Abbey guarded inside and out with 
picked men, ready at an instant’s warning to check sny 
revolt. 

Crackers, 

More than 13,000,000 crackers are made and sold in 
Britain at Christmastide. Over a thousand people are 
employed in their manufacture, and as many as one 
hundred tons of cardboard are used for the boxes in which 
they are pla‘ed. The most expensive box of crackers ever 
made was sold to a millionaire for £250. The box took the 
form of an elegant silver casket and each cracker contained 
a ring or brooch. 
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Liniment as a Cure. 
“Be liniment with me and it shall never occur again,” 
said a prisoner charged with begging at Marylebone. 


The Three-Legged Woman. 

A Salford woman charged with dranbenness declared that 
she had “ broken three legs,” and the fact of her staggering 
was due to this. 

Humour in the Dock. 

A man was committed for trial at Clerkenwell, on a charze 
of having two punches bearing the impress of an anchor 
and crown, the same belonging to the warden and assay 
maater of the town of Birmingham, and convulsed the ccurt 
with an a to the magistrate. 

“Th the gentleman (counsel) say something about 
George the Third. AmI going to be tried ander an Act 
of hundreds of years ago? (Laughter.) You know I've 

“heard you can be hung for taking o sheep under the old 
Acts, and I don’t want that.” (Laughter.) 

The Magistrate: “ The Act dates from the beginning «f 
the late Queen’s reign.” 

Prisoner : “ Is that the very latest?” (Laughter.) 

The Magistrate: “Yes, I suppose it is nearly seven‘y 
years uld.” 

Prisoner: “I want to be tried up-to-date.” (Renewed 
laughter, in which the magistrate joined). 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
used on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


| perforations, and the stalks are ejected at the open end, F. 
The raisins fall into a trough or bin, and are sifted and 
graded according to their size by means of a scrcen. 
The cover, D, is pulled over the drum when the machine is at 
work, and completely closes it in so that the berricg 
are not thrown about. 

COC 
FASTENING NOTICES. 

WaEN you wish to stick a 
notice on your window, and 
have no gum or paste at hand, do 
not use pieces of stamp edging, 
as in Fig. 1, as this looks most 
unsightly. Instead, lay a three- 
penny piece—a sixpence will 
do, only it is rather large—on 
each corner of the notice in 
succession, and run round it with 
asharpknife. Foursmall circular 
holes are thus made—shown by the 
dotted lines in picture 2. Hold the 
paper against the glass and stick a 
piece of damped stamp edging 
over each hole. The notice will 
then be firmly secured to the pane, 
and will look much neater than in 
the first picture. 
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“THIS WAY UP.” 

Tis s pity but 'tis true that the legend “ This way 
up, with care.” is frequently disregarded by busy 

rters when they 
ave more luggage 
to deal with than 
they can convenient - 
ly handle. But when 
a trunk is treatcd 
in the way illus- 
trated here it insists 
on being placed right 
side up. An iron 
hoop ia fastened 
over the top, and 
another incircles the 
trunk at the sides, 
being fastened at, 
the corners with 
staples, as A depicts. 
When a porter tackles luggage like this he would rather 
place it squarely on the ground than see it wobble 
precariously about on the hoops. 


Dousing the Apple Tree. 

On Christmas Eve the custom of pouring cider or ale 
over the principal apple tree in the orchard still 
lingers. It used to be regularly observed by the goodly 
villagers, who believed that the cattle fell down on their 
knees in their stalls, and that bees sang in their hives on 
this momentous night, ~ 


The King’s Presents. 


The King gives away no less than £2,000 in Christina; 
gifts to the people who serve him. The tradesmen usually 
receive a sovereign a piece, which is often supplemented by 
a joint of beef, if the needs of the Royal household have 
caused them to work much harder than usual. Tho 
servants on the Sandringham estate all receive joints cf 
beef, cut to the proportion of two pounds for every adult 
member of the family and one pound for each child. 


An Army of Turkeys. 

It is a novel sight to watch the arrival of the turkey sellers 
in Madrid. Each one conducts a numerous army of woll- 
fed turkeys, and half the town turns out to see the procession, 
The way one man, with only a long elender rod, can 
marshal some hundreds of noisy birds through the traffic and 
pee other troops is astounding. Not only has he to keep 

is bi pm pe the closest surveillance, but he ariel be 
prepa for the attacks of starving vagabonds who wish to 
obtain a turkey luncheon for nothing. 
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No. 4—A VANISHED TRIO. 
Pacuer. and her cousin were at the White City taking tea 


fn the o air and listening to ao military band. She 
was poking rattiee pale, and her hands, always slim, seemed 
thinner than usual; but her cyes glowed begntly as ever— 
those magnificent orbs that could burn with the fire of a 
martyr, blaze with indignation, melt in langorous softness 
when ehe preferred to be taken for a simpleton, or light up 
with fun when her mood was merry. 

The heroine of two of the smartest criminal captures of the 
season had been much worried by the police, and compelled 
to attend law courts and give evidence for the putting away 
of Mr. Montgomery and others. It was worrying, harassing 
work, and Polly had insisted upon a little recreation. 

So they were at the White City. And who should come 
and sit down almost opposite them but Inspector Dewer. 

“ Why, isn’t that your friend the Inspector?” queried 
Polly, whose eyes werc sharp and had penetrated the disguise 
—that of a man about town, with a straw hat tilted over his 
nose, sitting behind a young man in a plum coloured suit. 

“An unexpected meeting, Miss Ransom.” 

“Yes, what are you doing here?” 

ne ES be to run a mysterious crook to earth.” 

~ is a crook?” queried Polly. 

Three Strange Mysteries. 

Rachel smiled indulgently and the Inspector went on to 
describe the man he was shadowing. . 

‘“‘He has just gone from that chair, perhaps you noticed 
him. He was wearing a dark purple suit, a straw hat with a 
purple band, and carried a gold-headed canc. He's one of 
the mysteries of the London season. Three women seen at 
different times in his company have disappeared. One a 
pretty parlour maid from a West-end mansion, one a milliner, 
the third a hospital nurse.” . 

“How awful! Do you think he’s murdered them?” 
cried Polly. . 

“© We don't go as far as that, because all three have written 
home to thcir relatives, and each told the same atory—that 
they were tired of life here and had decided to try a fresh 
country. The strange thing is that all threo use the same 

hrases in their letters ; yct none of them were acquainted. 
eir friends are in despair. ‘The nurse disappeared while 
on duty in a case of unusual gravity. . 

“The milliner was doing very well, a smart, pretty girl, a 
clever worker, and model for trying on hats. She had 
just been offcred an increase of salary and the position of chief 
saleswoman. The pariour-maid was a country girl, of a bright 
and happy disposition, with no troubles of any kind. 
She was engaged to a young farmer.” 

““ How came they to know this young man ?” 

“Oh, that is easy enough to guess. They came here for 
the evening, and he forced his acquaintance upon them. 
He has a particularly pleasant manner and is very plausible. 
But what puzzles me most is why a hospital nurse, taking 
three hours off duty, engaged in a serious case, known to be 
the test and most puritanical of souls, should have fallen 
into his clutches. 

Ordered a Lemon-Squash. 

** More extraordinary still, neither of the women have been 
seen with him since. He is always alone, unless chatting 
occasionally to strangers at the Exhibition. I’ve had him 
under observation for two days now, and as sure as he sees a 
hospital nurse off he goes after her, buzzes round and shadows 
her, and tries to get into conversation. I should very much 
like to know what his game is. It can’t be robbery.” 

Rachel’s searching gaze was following the crook. 

“Let me try the case, Mr. Dewer,” she said, in a low voice. 

“Tf you can solve the puzzle, Miss Ransom, I shall be 
eternally obliged to you. Pre finished with him for to-day.” 
Dewer raised his hat and departed. dee 

“Come along, Polly,” said Rachel, and the two girls 
shadowed the young man, keeping as close as they dared. 
He gave one sidelong glance of admiration at Rachel, then a 
look of indifference at Polly, and passed on. : : ; 

Round and round they went, Rachel watching him with 
increasing curiosity. At last ho sat down at a table and 
ordered a lemon-squash, ‘The girls strolled up to another 
table immediately behind him and ordered ices. 

When the lemon-squash was brought he sucked it Icisurely 
through a straw, and watched the passers by. He was 
undeniably handsome as he sat there with his straw hat tilted 
at tho back of his head, and his fine eyes roving amusedly 
amongst the crowd. . 

He talked for a minute to the waitress who attended 
to him, but Rachel could not distinguish what he said, 
although the voice was full and clear. She was silent and 

engrossed, her eyes noting every detail of dress, and 
such characteristics as singled bim out from his fellow men. 


An art gallery and a library for fourpence. 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 


Author of “The Splendid Coward,” “Paul Pry Up-to-Date,” etc. 


— 


The heroine of these novel stories—each of which 
is complete in itself and can be read independently 
of the others—is a beautiful girl imbued with 
a passionate hatred of cruelty, injustice, meanness, 
and crime in all forms, who, on coming into a small 
fortune, resolves to devote her life and energy to a 
single-handed combat with evil. She seeks to bring 
retribution upon unpunished offenders, and works 
haphazard, but with the instinct of a born detective. 
She is a feminine Sir Galahad, a detective missionary 
and a champion of the oppressed, who runs to earth 
some extraordinary people in a series of amazing and 


thrilling adventures. 


She had the instinctive detective faculty for noting detail, 
and nothing escaped her, however trivial. 

Polly saw by the expression of her cousin's face that some 
plan was formulating in her brain. She said nothing, but 
waited. Rachel's silence lasted for a considerable time ; 
her brows were puckered and her gaze scemed riveted on the 
young man’s back. 

** What is it, Rachel?” at last whispered Polly, unable to 
control her curiosity. 

“V'm sure! I’m sure!” murmured Rachel, as if talking 
to herself. 

“Sure of what 2? What is it?” 

Rachel put her hand upon her cousin’s arm. ‘ Look at 
his back. Observe him very closely, and tell me if you don’t 
suspect anything. Look at the shape of his coat, at those 
creases in the middle!” 

“Well, what of them ?”’ 

“Polly,” whispered Rachel, drawing closer, “I haven't 
worn male attire for nothing, and without finding out that 
clothes made to fit a man don’t fit a woman.” 


A Woman in Disguise. 

** Whatever are you talking about ?”’ 

“IT mean that our friend ss not a man, but a woman in 
disguise. 

“Good gracious!” cried Polly in an excited voice, which 
her cousin hushed down. 

Their scrutiny was indeed searching now. 

“Look at her ears,” whispered Rachel, “ those are not a 
man’s ears.” 

“* But look at the colour of his chin,” replied Polly. ‘‘ You 
can sec where he shaves, his jaw looks quite blue.” 

“1 grant you the blue tinge, but I should like to be nearer 
and sec if the tint is real. It is that curious fall in the back 
that gives him away, the creases in the coat which show that 
his waist is sometimes laced very tightly.” 

In a few minutes the young man got up, walked away in 
the crowd, and was lost. 

“T think I shall follow!’ said Rachel. 

“What's the good, better come home. You know we 
decided not to stay after dark; and you must have a long 
night's reat. If you don’t you'll be knocked up altogether.’ 

achel allowed herself to be persuaded. 


« « Sd « e 


There was no real rest for Rachel that night; her detective 
instincts were aroused and her dreams troubled by the 
constantly recurring figure of the young man in the purple 
suit. 

At breakfast the next morning she startled Polly by asking 
her if shc knew of any place where she could get a nurse's 
uniform. 

* A nurse's uniform! What for?” 

“I’m going to wear it at the White City to-day, and sce ff 
our friend of last night is there. I’m going to make his 
acquaintance, or allow him to make mine, and see what he has 
to say. Ever since daybreak I’ve been thinking of those 
three women lured away from their friends—perhaps 
murdered, or robbed, or deserted.” 

Rache! Makes Her Plans. 

“What nonsense, grown women are not decoyed away, 
they know Perks well what they're doing when they make 
casual friends with young men. They do it because they 
want to, and if harm comes to them—well, it serves them 
right.” 

on Because women are foolish it does not excuse the wicked- 
ness of this particular scoundrel. That is why I'm going to 
the White City in a nurse’s uniform. I shall write to Inspector 
Dewer at once about it, and if he has the young man under 
observation he can keep an eye on me, too.” 

Inspector Dower was delighted to receive Rachel's letter and 
be relieved of the task of shadowing the dark young man in 
the purple suit. Ho waited for her and piloted her to the 
Elite Gardens, where she quickly discovered the man she 
sought. 

She dropped down in a chair near the mysterious man 
—or woman—and at the sight of her costume he started, pulled 
himself together, settled his hat firmly on his head, tucked 
his stick under his arm and walked slowly past, watching out 
of the corner of his eyes, but apparently engrossed with 
his own thoughts. 

Just as he was about to turn, a hook-noscd, sallow-faced 
old assistant from one of the tobacco stalls passed by, and 
made a remark. 

Ashort, sharp sign of impatience showed that the young man 
had no intention of stopping to talk. The old man, who worca 
characteristic red fez, rod ane a box of Turkish cigarettes, 
tendered them to the young man, who paid for them, muttered 
a few words sotto voce, and turned back to look at Rachel. 


Tho dark young man walked slowly in her direction and 
dropped into the seat next to hers. 

It was about six o'clock in the evening, and people were 
arriving in large numbers. He watched the apparently 
endless procession for a few momente then turned to Rachel. 

“ Excuse me, madam, but I take it from your uniform that 
you are a nurse.” 

The voice at once struck Rachel as peculiar. It wes full and 
strong for a woman, but light and mellow for a man. 

“Yes, my uniform makes that evident,” replied Rachel 
with a smile. 

“Ah, then I'm right. Iam a stranger to London, I only 
arrived yesterday.” 

Rachel's tecth gritted against one another, and her mouth 
hardened suspiciously at the lic. He was quick to note her 
change of expression : 

“TT hope you will pardon my speaking to you, but the fact 
is, I'vo just come to England with my sister from Spain, 
and she is so ill that she causes me great anxiety. I 
don’t know where to go to find a nurse, and I thought that 
you could perhaps help me.” 

“Thoero are institutions to which you could go; any post 
office directory will give you the addresses.’ 

“* Indeed, I didn’t know that. It occurred to me that you 
might happen to be free—sceing that you aro hero enjoying 
yourself like other people—and without any case in hand.” 

“* As it happens I have no case just now.” 

“Then surely you can help me in my need? I am more 
disturbed about my sister than I like to confess. She is rich, 
and money is of no account, and I could arrange with you now 
at once. Ask your own torms. Don't make them too light, 
for the work of nursing is one which should always be hand- 
somely rewarded. My sister must have someone about 
her, pleasant in manner and appearance, for she is nervous and 
irritable, and at the present time shockingly weak, and every 
little thing worries her.” 

Miss Eunice Trevelyan. 


He talked on with great familiarity, and yct with perfect 
respect, and told a long and circumstantial story of his travels 
with his sister. He used gesture freely when talking, but 
his elbows were always kept close to his side in an odd and 
distinctly feminine fashion. 

At last Rachel came down to the practical. 

“It seems to me that thero are two things for you to do. 
first to consider my references, and then to take me to you 
sister.”” 

“The question of the references can wait, for I generally 
rely upon my own judgment in trusting people and estimating 
their capabilities. But the sooner you see my poor sister 
the better. I have her card with me, I believe, and if you 
could arrange to be at her flat the first thing in the morning 
I should be more than grateful. It would be a real kindness 
and relieve my mind of a great anxiety.” He handed her a 
card as he spoke, and she read the address :— 

Miss Eunice TREVELYAN, 
Hyde Court Mansions. 

**T will call in the morning,” she said slowly. 

“Thank you very much.” The young man jumped up 
and raised his hat, and Rachel was certain that she saw hair of 
a different colour as the wig over the ears was slightly 
disturbed. 

When the coast was clear Inspector Dewer came over. 

“Well, what happened ?” 

‘** Ho has engaged me to attend his sister in tho capacity of 
nurse. This is her address.” 

5 Out came the detective’s pocket-book, and he wroto it 
own. 

“I’m off there at once to have a look round,” he said. 
“T'll set a watch. You mustn’t go there alone.” 

“I shall go—and alone,” replied the girl firmly. ‘If you 
are on the watch what harm can come to me ?” 

“We must get into that place somehow,"’ mused Dewer, 
gnawing the end of his pencil. ‘‘ Perhaps the other three 
women are there, and were compelled to write to their friends 
without disclosing their whercabcuts.” 

Brother and Sister. 

“ Did you see him talking to the tobacconist ? 

** No, lias him buy some cigarettes.” 

“Yes, but they talked together.” 

“Then it is settled that you go to this address to-morrow, 
but you mustn't go alone. They might gag and bind you 
before you could cry out. I'll come with you as your brother, 
or provide you with one.” 

“ Very well, if it must be so," replied Rachel, “ but I feel 
quite secure alone. They will expect me about ten o'clock, 
so I had better be met at the corner of the street at five 
minutes to.” 


x * * * * 


The next morning Rachel, looking very demuro and 
calm, walked up the steps of Miss Eunice ‘Trevelyan's flat, 
accompanied by an utter etranger, an officer sent by Inspector 
Dewer. Ho had arranged the part they were to play.- Rachel 
was to enter first and introduce her companion 23 her brother, 
who came, according to bis usual custom, to see that eveiything 
was all right, and to ascertain when to send on her luggage. 

They knocked at the door, and wero admitted by a sleck 
man-servant. The flat was a large one, luxuriously furnished, 
and everything looked new. They wero shown into a sinall 
ante-room, and in a few minutes a neat maid-servant appeared 
and asked Rachel to follow. 

** Please ig quietly. Madam has a frightful headache 
this morning, but she wants to sec vou immediately. Shall 
I show the gentleman in, too?” 

“ No, my brother will remain here until I have interviewed 
your mistress,” replicd Rachel in quiet, authoritative tones. 

The girl made no reply and led the way down the wide, 
thickly-carpeted corridor. Rachel entered the apartment of 
her supposed patient alone, giving the impression that she had 
come to the house by herself. 

Lying in a long, invalid chair was a very pretty dark 
woman, with fine eyes and well-rounded form, abovo the 
medium height, with delicate hands, her hair beautifully 
waved, and falling loosely over the temples. Her head was 
upon a pillow, her brows contracted as if with pain, and she 
motioned dumbly to Rachel to take a chair beside the couch. 

“How like her brother she is,” was tke visitor's first 
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thought, then, with a atart that must have almost been 
ap tt to the invalid, she riveted her gaze upon the face 
fore her. It was the samo—the same woman ! 

“ My brother told me your name was Miss Ransom, I think, 
but names escape me quickly.” 

Rachel nodded. 

“You make my acquaintance on one of my bad days. 
It is this freadful climate that tries me. I must get out of 
England as soon as possible. If I could only find some nice 
kind creature to travel with me, some con eee who 
could nurse me when I am ill, I would give half of all I possess. 
I wonder if you are froo to travel, Mi Ransom, or do you 
mind where you go?” 

“I would rather not leave England.” 

“Got many relations ?” 

“ Only a cousin whom I share rooms with.” 

“ Well, then, it ought to be a simple matter of arrangement. 
Your cousin could accompany you if she liked. I don’t mind 
what I spond so long as I can get out of England, and quickly.” 
This peevishly. 

The Plot. 
Rachel pondered this over as if in doubt. 
The invalid, who was watching closely, 
, and raised herself on one elbow. 
h, do please make up your mind to come. You're just 
the sort of nico person I’ve been looking for.” 

“I'm afraid I couldn’t leave England.” 

“ How perfectly horrid !” and sho fell back with a sigh. 

Thero was a knock at the door, and an elderly, sallow-f 
msn witb a hook nose, big brown eyes, and beetling brows, 
and very Jewish in aspect, entered. He seomed to hesitate 
when he saw a strangor, but Miss Trevelyan called him in. 

“ Come in, doctor.” 

The man looked rather disconcerted, but advanced to the 
side of his patient. 

“ And how are ve dis mornin’ ?” 

“Neither better nor worse. I must get out of England, 
doctor. This dear creature, who has come to be my nurse, 
says she won't go with me.” 

“* You cannot go alone.” 

Tho old man was eyeing Rachel in a most disconcerting way. 
Looks wero passing between him and his patient. 

“You cannot travel to Southampton alone.” 

“My brother won't go with me, eo what am I to dot” 
sighed the invalid. 

- “Vell, if dis young lady cannot be persuaded to go out of 
England, she can at least see you safely to your yacht at 
Southampton.” 

By the Boat Train. 

* I am quite willing to do that,” replied Rachel. 

Oh, well, we'd better settle that way,” replied the invalid, 
falling back. ‘I don’t think there is anything you can do 
for me to-day, Miss Ransom, but you'll come to-morrow, 
won't you, about three, and we'll catch the boat train?” 

o t is de young man in de little room?” asked the 
doctor. 

The invalid started and looked round suspiciously. 

“\t is only my brother. He came to sec me safely here 
and to find out what time I wished my luggage sent on. But 
now I shan’t want any lu e. I'll come to-morrow and see 
you safely to Southampton.’ 

“Oh, thank you eo much, 80 much,” gushed the lady, 
squeezing Rachel's hand. ‘ Good-bye, good-bye, I mustn't 
fatigue myself with any moro talk.” 

Rachel rose and departed, and, after seeking her ‘* brother,” 
left tho flat with a pleasant good morning to the liveried 
servant. 

“Well, what do you make of it?” asked the officer, when 
they were out of sight of the house. 

Rachel descri what had passed fn the room, and he 
announced his intention of going straight off to Dewer to 
report. Both he and the Inspector would be in a taxf at the 
corner of the street on the morrow, to follow the invalid to 
Southampton. 

2 * * * * 

Rachel arrived at the flat sharp on time and found her new 
mistress already dressed for travelling, and not looking 
nearly so ill as yesterday. There was no eign of luggage 
anywhere, and Miss Trevelyan explained that it had been sent 
on in advance. 

“J do so wish you would come with me altogether,” she 
sighed, and, without waiting for a reply, began to bully her 
maid. 

Heavy With Gold and Notes. 

A taxi-cab was sent for and Miss Trevelyan, leaning on her 
nurse’s arm much more heavily than necessary, was assisted 
down the stairs, giving final instructions to her servants 
about locking up the flat. Rachel was burning with curiosity 
to know what would happen when they reached the port. 

As the cab containing the two girls turned the corner, 
Inspector Dewer followed. They ate the boat train, 
and Miss Trevelyan played her part splendidly. She was 
very fussy about her carriage, and desired to be well supplied 
with literature, which Rachel bought ftom a purse handled to 
her. The purse was heavy with gold and bulging with notes. 

A footman appeared upon the scene now, touched his hat 
to the invalid, and asked if she desired anything. Rachel, 
who had not seen this man before, observed him closely. 
He seemed to be an ordinary servant, and carried on his arm 
a wrap and long scalskin coat belonging to his mistress, and 
on being dismissed by Miss Trevelyan, sought a third-class 
carriage in the next coach. 

The train was already in motion when Inspector Dewer, 
carrying a hand-bag and puffing and blowing like a man who 
has rushed for his train, sprang into the compartment, flung 
his bag on the rack. took out a newspaper, and settled himself 
fn acorner. Rachel avoided recognising him, and he, on his 

rt, took no notice of the other occupants. 

Miss Trevelyan was annoyed, but not noticeably 80, and 
ehc was soon absorbed in a magazine. So far everything was 
very uncxciting. 

At Southampton the footman again appeared, and directed 
them to the ae bee . eg at some distance om the 
steps where the gener: y of the passengers wero hurrying. 

PThis way, Miss Ransom,” cried the invalid, who seemed 
to have recovered her spirits and to be surprisingly energetic, 


found sudden 
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r Dewer had disappeared, and Rachel felt nervons 
when they piloted her to a handsome motor-boat lying along- 
aide the steps. 7 

“You won't want me any more now, Miss Trevelyan ? 
she ventured, when the last step was reached and she helped 
her patient to enter the boat. 

“Oh, dear, yes, I couldn’t let you go back now, at once. 
You must come on board and have tea. You'd like to see 
my yacht!” 

Rachel could not well refuse, and, to her surprise, saw & 
boat shooting out into the water a few yards away, with 
Inspector Dewer pulling at one of the oars. He was wearing 
an old sou’-wester and nodded as be caught her eye, as much 
as to say, “ Yes, you must go.” . 

Rachel into the motor-boat, which immediately 
began to hum and rock, and in a few moments they were 


Mr. SEYMOUR HICKS 
Thinks only of the Public. 
1 sHOULD like to be given enough money 80 that I 
could retire and not 
annoy the public any 
more. < ° 


alongeide a splendid white pleasure craft of some four hundred 


tons. 

The invalid was pale with suppressed excitement. Her 
lasaitude had dro away, and she continually exchanged 
glances with her iecoaen, who sat like a statue with the rugs 


on his lap. 

Baska! felt a sense of impending danger, and her hand 
closed over her little six-shooter, which she relicd upon if an 
emergency occurred. 

On Board the Yacht. 


On the ship everything seemed normal, except that there ee , : 
was only one sailor on view. The footman sprang up the I Turk a nice six months’ sentence in some comfortable 


gangway first, flung the rugs to the sailor, who disappeared: | gaol would be as ; 


then he assisted his mistress, and last Rachel. welcome as any- 
Miss Trevelyan led the way below deck, saying: “ We'll ing I can 
| 


Mr. JOHN HASSALL, 
The famous poster-artist, would be glad of a short rest at Bis 
Ma,;esty’s expense. 


bave tea in my lounge cabin.” And she stood aside for | imagine. 
Rachel to go forward through the doorway. 

“ After you,” murmured the girl 

At the same instant a hand was clapped over her mouth 
from behind, something covered her eyes, and she was nearly 
stifled. Struggling was useless, her hands were pinned to 
her sides, and something that felt like a belt boun her arms 
to her body. As she swooned away she distinctly heard Miss 
Trevelyan calmly observing : 

“Don’t use more violence than {is necessary : 


t.”? 


Mr. ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY, 
Who writes Mr. Chorley’s exciting experiences 80 
humorously, makes a very modest request. 

I wave not the least hesitation in mentioning tho 
matter. Some people I know take a quite modcst view 
of the subject. A young friend of mine asks for no more 
than two white mice ; while another is prepared to give a 
guarantee of good behaviour in return for a six-bladed 
pocket-knife or a clockwork steam-engine. I am thankful 
to say, however, that I have always taken a larger and 
broader view of life. 

I should like a pension from the Government of a 
thousand pounds (£1,000) per annum. 

To my mind, it is little short of a public scandal that, 
at this moment when the nation’s expenditure is being 
most acutely discussed, no mention should have been 
made of a pension for myself. 

The issuo is so simple. Here are two parties, each 
wanting every vote it can get. Here am I with ao vote 
wanting a mere thousand pounds per annum (£1,000). 
Exchange is no robbery. There may be a harsher name 
for it, but we are not here to discuss personalities. 

I need perhaps hardly say that in respect of any com- 
munication the 


she can’t 


In the few brief moments of consciousness which followed 
she caught disconnected snatches of conversation, which 
floated in from far-away, like voices in a dream. 

“Treat her gently, she is the best of the lot "—this In a 
woman’s voice, and later a male voice, which she recognised 
as that of the supposed doctor she had met in London, speak- 
ing now in broken English, now in a foreign tongue. She 
1 a cevant the word “‘ Pasha.” 

neciousness seemed to be coming back when a shrill 
woman’s scream sent shudders through her brain. She 
opened her eyes and beheld nothing but a painted ceiling 
above her ; and now a voice which seemed to give her strength 
—the full deep tones of Inspector Dewer shouting out orders. 
For a Turkish Harem. 

Then followed another blank, and an awful throbbing in her 
head. When she at last opened her eyes she beheld a bearded 
man, the chief of the harbour police, mene ore her. 

He was talking to Dewer, who was by 
her hand. 

“We have suspected this boat a long time. We knew it | Treasury cared to F Pr 
belonged to Muska Pasha, although the woman pretended it | make to me on ; . 
was hers.” the matter, ™ f b 


Someone now burst into the little cabin to announce that | “mum ’”’ would be 


side, patting 


the other three abducted girls had been found locked in the | the word. 
cabins at the other end of the ship. They refused to move or 
answer questions, and seemed dazed. 

As soon as Rachel was recovered she gat up and heard the 
whole story. Dewer had boarded the boat, having first 
telegraphed to the harbour police from town. The police 
seized the vessel, and were just in time to prevent the female 
decoy, Trevelyan, administering a drug to her latest capture. 

The other three whom she had previously lured to the 
yacht were in a stato of somnolent indifference, suffering from 
the effects of a stupefying Turkish drug which kept them 
sleepily content and indifferent to their surroundings. 

e yacht belonged to a prominent Turkish official, 
notorious for the atrocious methods he employed to replenish 
his harem. 

Women had been decoyed from London, Paris, and 
Vienna to Adana by his paid agents. 

He was fabulously wealthy, and when the victims arrived, 
{n a stupefied condition, they were compelled to go through a 
form of Turkish marriage, after which they were incarccrated 
in the harem, and were seen no more. 

If they attempted escape there was always the river. 
Twenty of his wives were slain at one time in the recent 
massacres, and he was strougly suspected of conniving at the 
sacking of his harem. He was one of the wild beasts of the 
East, a type formerly more common in the Sultan’s empire, 
and still all-powerful in Asia Minor. 

Rachel was little the worse for her fright, and she looked 
upon the restoring of the lost girls to their friends as sufficient 


Mr. ALFRED LESTER, 
Who és still scoring in the Arcadians ; and, as Mr. Rolyat 
ts also going strong in the same piece, Mr. Lester’s wish 
: may, perhaps, be excusable. 
I sHouLp like a powder to put in Dan Rolyat’s morning 
tea to prevent him 


from appearing, as I go ; ——— 
much better when he’s py sleet 
off. 


Mr. GEORGE GROSSMITH, Junior, 
Has a hankering after a small interest in the Gately 
Theatre. 


I snout like for my Christmas box 20,000 Gaicty 
shares. : : 


Mr. PHIL RAY, 
The inimitable comedian, follows in Mr. Golaxorthy's 
foctsteps, also making a very modest requcst. 
I woup like some kind-hearted and obliging millionairo 
te make me his 
eir. 


reward ; while she took not a little delight in checkmating 
Miss Trevelyan, a woman of the vilest record, who was 
promptly taken charge of by the police. 


Next Week: “The Fire Fiend.” 
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. . Mr. HARRY RANDALL, 
Who ts again appearing in pantomime, thinks of his 
business. 
I woutp like some surgical appliance which would 


enable me to play my initial performance in the pantomime 
the following 


morning with- 
out fear, 
hesitation, or 
forgetfulness. 
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will find fullest reports of all matches in the “Daily 
Express” with critical comments on the play and players. 
Monday’s issue is especially good. Watch it. 
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Just How Ihes Carl 


How a during the winter months do we see 
pictures in illustrated papers representing people on 
the ice playing a game with mysterious-looking stones, 
and how little do such pictures convey to most of us who 
live south of the Tweed! We know 
that they are “curling,” but beyond 
that fact our information is strictly 


limited. 

On the other hand, in Scotland, 
Switzerland, and Canada this national 
Scottish game claims innumerable 
enthusiasts ; in Scotland alone it having been estimated 
that there are between 40,000 and 50,000 curlers, judging 
from the books of the Royal Caledonian Club. 

A curling team consists of four players, who are styled 

tively “the lead,” “second man,” “ third man,” 
aa “ gkip,” the last-named being the director of his side. 

The game is played with stones, having & handle on top, 
a3 shown in the first picture, and the object is to send 
them sliding along the ice into what is called “ the house,” 
a marked-out circular space, in the centre of which is a 
small hole, called “ the tee.” A “dolly,” or light wooden 


pinepin, is often 
A:-"HOUSE” ¢: placed in the 
8:-"TEE™. D: 


tee,” but some 
players object to 
its use. 

In the second 
sketch A is the 
er “house,” B the 
the 
G, in this illustra- 
tion is called 
* hog-score,” and 
it is a line seven 
yards from the 
tee. Any stone 
that fails to 
reach the hog is 
taken off the ice. 

A glance at the third picture will now show you how 
the stones are played at the house from the other end of 
the rink. In this illustration the player is standing on an 
iron plate (called a crampit), ebout three feet long, which 
is fitted into the ice. He is thirty-eight yards away from 
the tee, or centre of the circle at which ho is playing, 
and he must endeavour to send down his stone according 
to the instructions shouted to him by his skip, who is 
standing in the house, and can therefore sce just where a 
stone should be directed in order to put his side in a 
bitter position than the other. A player must keep his 


This picture gives a general view of che 
house. All stones must reach the ‘‘hog- 
ecore,’? C, or they are taken off the tce. 
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Half a Page of Useful Information 
Concerning the Famous Scottish 


Pastime. 


eyes fixed on the broom of his ski 


to aim. 

Both sides try to get nearest 
to the tee, and when once a 
stone is in a good position, 
others should be sent down in 
such &® way as to guard 
it from being knocked away 
by your opponents. On 
smooth ice, such as they 
get in Canada, some 
wonderful shots can be effected 
by putting on “ turn,” some- 
thing after the manner of a 
bowler the 


— 


eae 
The player stunds on an tron 
p ate, thirty-eight yards away 
from the tee and awatte his 
skip’s instructione, 


who makes 


while he swings his | their 
stone; the broom is held in the place for which he has | names. 
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responsibility rests with the skip, while the positions of 
the opposing stones inside the “ house,”’ are subject to very 
rapid changes, the very lact shot sometimes converting @ 
winning into a losing pattern and changing the whole 
aspect of the game. 


Here are some typical curling shots, together with 
technical 
Fo “wieK® AND “CURLIN ® 
To “strike” . ae iat 


is to play an .-"" eee 
opponent's stone { f a ‘ 
off the tee, as } { ( > 

fifth § —-- ] 


~ 
" + 
eee _* 3 


in the \ 

sketch, where \_ ~ : 

ie we 
the following toe eaten onen <j 
sketches) is A 33s 
the player's <— 

tone. a 


To “wick and 
curl in”’ is a shot 
that reminds one 


Here, A cannons off his opponent's etone 
into the tee. 


ball spin at cricket. ‘The fourth picture shows how this | of billiards. You cannon off a stone outside the cirele and 
“turn” is effected. ‘“ Out turn’ makes the curling- | pass on into the “ house,” as shown in the sixth drawing. 


stone go off to the left, whereas “in turn ” sends it 


To “chip the 


gece Tet eee, 
mee. 


to tha right; both being accomplished by the Pa ~~ winner’ is not 
wrist at os v sails eS 4 to make rude 
moment o 7 Ne8 2 F . remarks to your 
delivery. { il ae ) ' i conqueror, as & 
Page . x \, ali af / souther as r 
the other end o * “ise - / might rhaps 
the rink both ski Sig --—BsA 7” think. | It ia 
are standing in the PSs ice case in whi 
house, ae with CHIPPING THE WItiNER \ your 0] jponent’s 
their brooms for | 4: lever player would succeed here tn striking stone lies on the 
the approaching Bous vf the vee noun ms is nearly covered by teqg and is 
. pect? stone. The “skip” i REESE APs so well guarded 
THE*OUT TURN® THE IN TURN of the playing side | that you can only see half of it from your position 
This is dune by @ movement of the wrist may sweep the ice | at the other end of the rink. If you succeed 
and is very similar to the spin on aballat in front of the | in passing the ceeeee tena entne teste wes, 
cricket, approaching stone | guard and shift- se incur aerees ._ ce 
as far as the tee, | ing that winning .” fe gees ag 
but after that he stops and must stand by and | stone you have ( fr ¢ ee ‘ 
watch the opposing skip brushing a clear path for the successfully \ Re a ee - ) } 
stone to run out on the other side, which, of course, it |“ chipped | the ©. Sige soe ol 
will do if it has been delivered too hard by the player at the | winner.” What “~~... g 2 I wi 
other end. I mean is illus- cha jE. 


From this it will readily be understood that 
must be a man blessed with a good temper, 
unpleasantness 
might ensue 
when his oppo- 
nent’s broom 
begins working. 

rom what has 
been said you 
will see that a 
great deal of 


A's object ts to strike B right out of the 
tee, 


the skip | trated 
otherwise | seventh sketch. 


in tho 

When two of 
your opponents’ 
stones are lying 
close _ together 
as in the eighth illustration, and you succeed in passing 
into the house between them, you have “drawn a 


To''draw a port’? A has t> pass between 
his opponent's stones, int, the tee, without 
touching etther. 


One of the greatest curling contests in the world takes 
place at Winnipeg every year. 


pppennprrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr ccc Cll tea RSR RS 


hen there, ere 
Oddxes 


Nobody Knew Whom to Pay at One Time. 


Tux present is not by any means the only occasion 
upon vhich—to quote Mr. Asquith’s words—“ tho 
collecticn of taxes hs veen sudueusy arrested.” 

Much the sume thing happened in 1885, when Mr. 
Childers’ Budget was thrown out in the Commons by the 
narrow majority of twelve votes; and again in 1860, 
when the Lords rejected the Paper Duty Bill. 

On the latter occasion the Lower House passed a 
resolution to the effect that the right of granting aids and 
supplies to the Crown was vested in the Commons alone. 
This was all right so far as it went, but it did not serve 
to immediately reinstate the Bill, and that particular 
tax ceased to be paid except by a few more than usually 
conscientious individuals. : 

But these are only isolated instances, relating for the 
most part to one or two imposts only. It is necessary to 
go back some hundreds of years to find that happy time 
when there were no taxes whatever. y 

In the beginning all money grants wore paid to the 
King upon a voluntary basis. Indeod, they were long 
known as “ benevolences.” The beginning of the present 
system of control by the Commons can be traced to the 
action of individual payers of these benevolences who 
wanted to be certain that they were getting value for 
their money. 


John Hampden vy. The King. 

Thus, in Scotland, early in the thirteenth century, 
refused to pay their share otherwise than 
personally to the Sovereign, who was, at the same time, 
expected to listen to their grievances. The Scots 
evidently possessed a deal of native shrewdness, 
even at that early date. , es 

About fifty years later o similar principle began to be 
applied in England. But Edward I. found it incon- 
venient, almost as inconvenient probably as Edward VIL 
would find it, supposing each individual income-tax 


payer insisiea on calling at Buckingham Palace with his 
share of that justly detested impost. 


annual money votes, they are to all intents and purposes 
Government trading corporations, paying their own way, 


So he solved the difficulty by negotiating his | and doing a cash business. 


benevolences through the people’s representatives, whom 


The interest on the National Debt, however, would 


he summoned together for that specific purpose. They | cease to be paid, and this would afiect seriously the 


wire called Knights of the Shires, because each shire, 


st |] applied officially in some instances to members of 
Pa liament for county constituencies. 
“rom thence onward taxes seem to 
alw iys existed in some form or another. 
obj cted to pay them, but those who levied them found 
me:ns of overcoming these objections, 
ovjectors usually came off second best. 
Almost the only exception was 
Buckinghamshire gentleman, who, 
pay his share of “ship money 
supposed to be devoted to the upkeep of the Navy— 
declaring it to be illegal. Charles ;. 
himself, happened to be King just then, disagreed with 
Hampden, and the matter was fought out in the Law 
Courts. In the end the King not only lost his case and 
his ship money, but his head into the bargain. 


If Taxcs Suddeniy Stopped. 


_John Hampden, a | and every bank in the kingdom would “go 
in 1636, declined to | owing to the rush to realise securities and to change paper 
which was an impost | for gold. Thus would be inaugurated a financial panio 


or | millions of depositors in the Post Office Savings Bank. 
cointy, returned one or more, and this ancient title is | All 


official salaries, and Government annuities wo 
cease, including those paid to the King and the Royal 
Family, and hundreds of thousands of people would find 


have practically | themselves suddenly deprived, in consequence, of their 
Lots of people | means of livelihood. 


One result of this financial chaos would be the utter 


so that tho|and complete disorganisation of trade and commerce. 


Merchants would be unable to meet their obligations, 


roke,”* 


such as would make al! others that have happened in the 


who, unluckily for | past secm utterly insignificant by comparison. 


Good Cigars at Six a Penny. 


On the other hand, some few trades would benefit, and 
in the general confusion some few traders, more far-seeing 
and perhaps more unscrupulous than their rivals, might 
easily make very large fortuncs. Mineral waters, sweets, 


One indirect effect of Hampden’s action, moreover, was | jam, and everything into which saccharine enters, could be 


that for o time very 
whatever. The Royalists woul 


few bear indeed paid any taxes | made far more cheaply than at present, for that highly 
not pay the agents of the | concentrated sweetening substance is one of the most 


Parliament ; the Parliamentarians declined to hand over | heavily taxed of products. 


anything to tho King’s tax-collectors. And lots of 


Tea, too, would fall in price, and hundreds of thousands 


people, as they could not tell which was which, or who was | of chests would be hurried into the country duty free. 


who, solved the difficulty 
anybody. Thus, for probably the first and last time 
in its history, England was a tax-free country. 


Precisely what would happen nowadays if, owing to 


by paying nothing whatever to | Tobacco would also be affected in a similar way, and as 


the duty is far heavier than that on tea the drop in prices 
would proportionately greater. 
Indeed, it is quite conceivable that good imported 


failure to pass a Budget or for any other reason, there | cigars would be selling at six a penny, and the best of 
should come about a general cessation of taxation | cigarettes at twopence or threepence a hundred. 


prolonged for any considerable length of tine, it is not 
easy to determine. 
fail to be very grave. 
To begin with, 
exist, in theor 


Worst of all, however, would be the flood of cheap 


But the consequences could hardly | beer and spirits, more especially the latter, that would be 


let loose upon the country, and which would in all 


_the Army and Navy would cease to | probability result in such an orgie of crunkenness as has 
if not in fact. No money would be | not been witnessed in this country since tho black days 


available for the administration of justice, and crime | of the Gin Act. 


would go unpunished, although the police would still 
continue to make arrests as usual, for they are paid out 
of local rates, and theso do not require tho sanction of 
Parliament for their collection. 


nn ref eater ee eres 


Eva: “Mow queer of Ethel! Evory time she glances 
at her old lovers watch she starts to cry. I wonder 


The post office and telegraph services would go on | why?” 


much as usual, for although these figure largely in the 


You'll enjoy the stories and pictures in the January ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


Edna: “Ob, there is another woman in the case!" 


Get a copy now. Price fourpence. 
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WEEKLY. 


From the point of view of a skating expert mY. 
or asnowball enthusiast, the weathcr wassimply 
api there was anything from two to ten 

ches of snow on the ground all over the 


country, and the ice was bearing everywhere. = 


From my point of view, which naturall ‘6 
Toonsidered most mattered, it vas beastly, ane e Yee’ Fare 34 2 af 
Pr q 2 
him {n the country. Na 


Se 


when I ran against Petersen in the City early on 
the 23rd, I used this as a reason for not accept- 
ing his invitation to spend Christmas with 
He has got acottage seven milcs from anywhere at the end of a 
muddy little creek on the Essex coast somewhere round Harwich way, ¥& 
and spends all the time when he doesn’t re uire it for boating or fishing 
or shooting in earning his living at magazine illustration work. 
“Oh, nonsense!” said he in his bluff sort of way, ‘it will do you no 
end of good, and you want a change.” z 
“ Well, what is the particular attraction ?” I asked, temporising 
fn the face of his persistence. 


ce) 


aceice Cy 


B22 
4 aa 


Two 


Petersen took a turn, but nothing showed up. 
It was all as black and silent and impenetrab!e 


kegs aa the grave. : 
n I had sufficient time to get rested and 
J ite my heavy coat, 
e 


is ee . 
R S@RAS cramped and half-frozen, d Soda cost 
Y a ws? Bad: ess & shade 


* when I thought I saw a 
ain blacker than the ebony we were runnir § 
3 through, a little to the right of us. I direct: 
Uf Petersen’s attention to ft, and he lay on his oars and endeavourcd 

* to pierce the fog. 

““There docs seem to be something there, but {t looks to be 
moving,” he agreed at length. “It can’t be an island. We will go 
and investigate. Keep your eye on it and prompt me sharply. If we 
— miss sight of it we shall never know whether it was anything cr 
nothing.” 

“ It is something, right enough,” I observed a few minutes later. “It 
_ 4sdeepening rapidly. Pull up.” 

- id It was a barge, asa matter of fact, but we had crashed into the side 
Friends who 


“A good old-fashioned Christmas, and anything elso you choose,” The Story of of it before we could determine precisely what it was. 
sald he. ‘* We can get some duck shooting, and perhaps we may be able went Duck Shooting. For this relief much thanks,” said Petersen. |“ Lay hold of any- 
to snatch a sail.” thing that comes handy and shin on board and take the painter. I’ve 
“ They both sound ve snug and sultry,” said I. * Ten’t duck By R. ANDOM. had enough of this frolic.” . . : . 
shooting rather a freezing an dangerous pursuit ? oP Cramped and stiff as I was, {t required considerable effort to gain 


‘Good gracious, no!” said Petersen in sheer surprise. ‘* Wherever did 
fdea from? Of course, you want to be properly wrapped up for it; but don’t you 
that. I'll fit you out.” 

I considered the matter rapidly, and a 
I shouldn’t, and, anyway, it would save me 

It was snowing again when I left London, 
of amy found there was a thick, woolly fog peoraliing. 

ere wer six houscs,a public-house, and a c urch, besides the station, set down in a 
dreary wilderness of marsh that spread bare, bleak, and snow-covered in every direction. It did 
look a treat. Petersen hadn’t arrived, and I had a vague idea of getting back to town again 
before he came and captured me, but the next train left at 3.20, and I couldn’t hope to 
dodge him for three hours, unless Tran out on the marshes, and lost him and myself as well. 

“Quiet ? That's the charm of it, my boy,” said Petersen. ‘‘ What did you expect to 
find—tram-cars and motor-’buses? Come on over to the ‘ Blue Pig’ and have adrink. Sorry 
1 was late, Couldn’t find anything on wheels, so I punted round to Sledgley, and walked in 
from there. You won't mind the walk, will you ? It’s only three miles over the marshes. 
I’ve got the guns and outfit in the punt, and we can do a bit of duck shaoting before we return.” 

am afraid my acceptance of the promised treat was rather lac ing in enthusiasm, but 
Petersen had enough and to sparc for us both. He led the way to the hostelry and ordered 
liquid comfort with the manner of 8 man who is minded to set a proper example in the due 
enjoyment of the Christmas season. 

** Mind how you goes over they marshes, zur,” said the landlord as he served us. ‘ They 
be terrible misleading like in this fog, and you might get lost. They take a long time finding 
people who get lost hereabouts.” 

“Oh, all right, Maxwell, thanks ! I know them bey well, summer and winter,” said 
Petersen pete ““What about your bag, Bob? Will you bring it along with you, or 
have it sent straight to my place ? ere’ll be a carrier going out at four.” 

“* May as well take it,” said I. “* It isn’t very heavy—if there's room in the punt.” 

“Right you are, plenty of room,” said Petersen. ‘We'll have a hunk of bread and 
cheese and chew it as we go along. That'll eave time and beguile the tedium of travel.” 

The landlord supplicd our needs in this respect, and, wishing him a Merry Christmas, 
Petersen took first lift at my bag, and together we set forth. Five minutes after leaving the 
“ Blue Pig” we were alone in a wilderness and as far removed from civilisation to all seeming 
as though we were within dashing distance of the South Pole. 

We set a smart pace and kept to it, and we aimed straight for the punt and never once 
faltered. Pctersen assured me that. He didn’t use a compass, and there was no road or path, 
but he said one got an intuition for that sort of thing, and as s matter of absolute fact we had 
come straight as the crow flies. 

* And it’s three miles ?” said I. 

“Tt may be a fraction more—not much,” said Petersen. 

F Nothing,” said. ‘I was only wondering how we came to take two hours and a quarter 
over it ? 

We had reached the punt by then. Petersen tumbled over ft trying to find it, although he 
represented to me that he knew ft was there all the time, and had merely bent down to see 
that the guns and things had not been interfered with. That might be so, though I couldn’t 
very well see what he wanted to plunge my beg to the water for and let it sink to the bottom 
while he hopped about the bank and made unchristmassy remarks concerning men and things. 

Having found the punt, we made the mistake of our lives in going afloat in it. Even 
Petersen admitted that—after—though, he added, he didn’t see what else we could have done. 
Ee never took his punt with him when he went for a walk, and it was what we had come 
or. 

Out on the water the fog seemcd to be worse to me. Petersen, with his beautiful bump 
of location still unblunted, laughcd cheerfully as he pulled at the oars, and to comfort me 
told me anecdotes of duck-shooting friends who had gone out in punte in fogs, just as we were 
doing, and either had not returned at all or had been picked up and carried home on litters 
days afterwards, totally paralysed from exposure and privation. 

Half-an-hour later we ran aground on a mudbank. My chum insisted that it was the 
mainland which we had been fallowing closely all the time, though precisely how it had got 
turned round and dropped down on our right when it had started on our left I couldn’t deter- 
mine. I don’t believe Petersen was as sure of himeclf as he wished me to believe, and under 
pretence of looking for duck he took a gun and ste; ped ashore. 

He was gone a long time, and feeling camped and cold huddled up there in the stern of 
the punt I set off to join him. At the outset I stumbled into a gully and stood up to my knees 
in the icy water, and three minutes’ walk on the other side brought me to the water again. 
bagged a duck, though. Quite how I don’t know. 

There was a flock of big birds of some sort standing on the mud flats below me, and I up 
with the gun and let fly. It kicked like a mule, and when I picked myself up I found that I had 
committed the murder. 

A long-drawn whistle came out of the fog, and then there was a double report. Peterscn 
had caught my flock on the wing and downed one. I was bitten with the sporting fever, and 
all the discomforts of the thing were forgotten. I called to my friend, and he came, running. 

“The beggar’s fallen into the sea,” he shouted as he approached. “ Quick round to the 
punt and we'll get him.” 

“* T’ve got one, too,” said I proudly, holding ft up. 

“ Bravo,” said Petersen generously. “ Fine sport, isn’t it ? Come on, T’ve located our 
position. We’re on Dridge Island—just a mudbank about four miles from my place off the 
entrance to the ercek. Let’s fish that beggar up, and we'll try our luck on the other bank.” 

“* Tf we've got to row round we shall certainly not find your duck,” I observed. ‘* A war- 
ship couldn't be picked up again in this fog if once you lost sight of her.” 

“‘That’s true,” said Petersen thoughtfully. “* It fell a little to your left looking straight 
out, and the tide’s dropping. You stand here and keep the direction, while I haul the punt over 
and launch her this side.” : 

It was a tougher job than my friend had reckoned, and he would never have accomplished it 
if I hadn’t abandoned my réle of finger-post, “ This way to the duck ” sort of business—and 
pee and helped him. The direct result of this was that we lost the duck, and dftcr that we 

t everything else, including our tempers. 

It is my belief that we rowed round in circles. Petersen wouldn’t acce; t my theory, and 
tried to insist that we had dropped below Dridge Island, and were making up for his place, until 
I pointed out to him that sometimes we were oing with the tide and sometimes against it. He 
{e pot an observant man for one of nautical tastes and pursuits, but he could not deny my 
contention, so he allowed me to row as a reward. 

I don’t know how long we put in at that silly pursuit. Of course, it was plain beyond any 
question then that we were hopelessly lost, and might, for all we could tell, be making steadily 
out to eca in a craft as useful and seaworthy as a good-sized packing-case. 

The fog turned from white to grey, and from grey to black, and still I rowed on. Then 


‘ou get that 
Sather about 


to go. There was no particular reason why 
aving to arrange other ways of spending the time. 


" Why?” 


and when I stepped out of the train at the end | dow: 


mooring, 


where, and the crew were in such a hurry to get ashore to 
forgot the small detail of heavin; 


I | Christmas turkey with trimmings an: 


half-a-mile to our right. 


the haven of refuge, but I accomplished it and held on to the punt, while Petersen passed up 
our ba; page. 

8 e seems to be deserted,” he observed as he joined me on the deck and stamped his 
“* Ahoy, there, anyone on board ?” 


feet to get the cold and cramp out of them. 
found the cuddy locked, and everything stowed 


There was no reply, and going aft we 


n. 

“ Hang this fog!” said Petersen, tripping over & coil of rope and coming down heavily. 
“There's no riding light, and the crew are evidently spending Christmas on shore. That 
means we are up some creek, and within reach of civilisation. Have a look over the side and 


see if you can discover their. mooring ropes. 


We found the anchor lying forward with chain cable out all ready to cast, but there was no 

and it did not take us long to discover that the barge was adrift. 

“This means salvage,” said Petersen. ‘I expect she was lying on the mud flats some- 
begin their Christmas that they 

over their anchor.” 

‘said I. ‘“ What now ?” 

and then we'll make ourselves as comfortable as the 

circumstances permit,” said Petersen hopefully. ‘* This fog will be cleared off by the morning, 

and then we can row ashore. It only means a night here for us.” 

We got the anchor over between us, and then took short runs about the deck to restore our 
circulation. Fortunately, Petersen had o useful-sized flask with him which helped materially 
toourcomfort. It wasn't an ideal Christmas Eve, even so, but it might easily have been worse, 
and under the shelter of a tarpaulin we fixed up a camp and settled down with our pipes to pass 
the long hours as best we could. 

“ Rotten Christmas Eve, old chap,” said Petersen. “ I’m sorry, but such things will 
be. et like to hang your stocking up I'll play Father Christmas for you and fill it with 
seaweed.” 

“Thanks,” said I. “I'm going to fill them with feet, and I’m only sorry I haven’t half-a- 
dozen pairs to shove on one over the other.” 

- Well, what about a carol or two ?” he su 

“ Declined without thanks,” said I. ‘* We’ 
to get out of this cheerful hole.” 


“ Jolly lucky for us they did, 
“ First well repair their omission, 


sted. 
be waits, anyway—a couple of them waiting 


Petersen laughed and refilled his pipe, and so we passed the night, and awoke to find that 
the fog was worse, if anything, than ever, and without a sign of shore or ship we looked like 
continuing the merry frolic well on to Boxing Day. 

Even Petersen’a chcery optimism was not entirely roof —_—= the prospect, his chief 
anxiety being for the natural concern our absence would cause his people ; but there was no 
help for it. We knew by experience and common sense that if we ventured fifty 7 beyond 
the barge we should be lost again, and might row about for the rest of the day and the night to 
follow, under circumstances far less com! ‘ortable than those we had acquired, to say nothing 
of ete throwing away the very substantial reward which Petersen assured me was ours 
by right of salv 

: "We were es horrible condition of dirt and discomfort, and after twenty hours or so of 
fasting, a nip of brandy is not the most pe ge satisfactory of meals. 

‘ r hes if there {s anything eatable on board,” said my companion in miscry, 
tho y- 

"f There is that duck I shot if we could only get a fire,” I suggested. “Do you 
think the barge people would object if we built one on the deck ? We could keep it from 
spreading with buckets of water.’ 

Petersen said he was afraid they would be rather annoyed 
why we shouldn’t force off the padlock and get into the cuddy, 
found there. : 

We got one of the oars out of the punt and broke the door open so simply that we regretted 
we had not thought of doing it overnight It was ever 60 much more comfortable inside, 
to sxy nothing of a couple of bunks that would have served us much better than bare planking 
under an old tarpaulin. 

There was a stove, too, a little iron box of a thing, and without any sort of fuel, but, as 
soon as he saw it, Petersen chuckled with huge content. 

“Are you anything of a poultcrer, old man ?” he queried. “No? Well, I'll dress tho 
turkey while you get the etove hot. You'll find plenty of timber fn the punt. Begin on the 
floor boards i they're dry enough, but don’t be too particular. We can afford a punt when it 
is punt or perish.’ 

It was rather skinny, very tou 


about it, but he couldn’t see 
and make use of whateyer we 


bh, and somewhat brackish, but I have never eaten a 
all accessories with a tithe of the gusto that I wolfed my 
share of that fowl of the marsh, and when I had cleared it off I besought Petersen to go and 
shoot another. 

Ho excused himself on the score of the utter futility of the thing, and rerhaps ho was 
right. Later in the afternoon the fog fled before a light breeze, and we saw the shore Icss than 
That was our chance, only I had kicked so much out of the punt that 
it wouldn’t hold one of us safely, and Petersen was minded to see the adventure through. 

“We've lost our Christmas, 80 we may as well hang on to the salvage,” he urged, and 
having a good knowledge of seamanship he set me to work to aid him in breaking out cnough sail 
to carry us somewhere. 

Sea and shore were deserted, and we didn’t see a living thing beyond the gulls until after 
dark, when a twinkling light noeaty shot up dead ahead of us. 

Potersen saw it first, and directed me to steer straight for it and take allchances. It seemed 
near, but it took us over an hour to make it, and then we found it came from a house eet h igh 
up on the land in front of us. We grounded a hundred yards out at the edge of the mud flats, 
and anchored there. 

Petersen went ashore in the punt, and waded through the mud, leaving me on board to 
safeguard our rights. While he was away I went back to the cuddy, and cleaned up the bores 
of the duck, which I thought had not been polished as brightly as they might have been. 

They were not very sustaining, but it was occupation, and helped to the time until 
my companion returned with a loaf and some cheese and a couple of bottles of Bass—and a 
coastguard. It would have been bad for that coastguard if Petersen hadn’t had that forethought 
to er a i Tea and cheese. 

“It's right, Bob,” said he. ‘‘ We're at Mersea. I’ve given ati d now 
we'll have a feed and boot up to the ‘ White Hart.’ ” et saceneaiicit 

There our adventure ended, because the remainder of it was too civilised to be termed 
perpen _ I did not — my or at Petersen’s place. In fact, I never saw it, 
and next year I am goin ve another engagement where i otin 
if you want abil ana't, ae 7h ees ES SK RESO 

We didn’t get full salvage rates, and didn’t press for them, but I judged from my share of 
what we did get—a matter of ee ee whatever else it may have or hold, aderelict 
Christmas is at least profitable, which is more than can be said for the ordinary kind. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Some Well-known Actors and Actresses Relate how 
They would Treat this Special Kind of Spectre. 


[Even in these hustling go-ahead days, old-time super- 
sitions die hard, and thus at Christmas-time many tales are 
atill told around the fireside of mysterious appearances of 
certain ghosts who, 80 the legend runs, only pay mortals a 
visit once @ year—at Christmas-time. Whether we believe 
these stories or not ts surely a matter of not the slightest 
smportance. — For are they not part and parcel of the spirit 
of Christmas ? “ What would you do sf you saw a ghost?” 
is a question often asked but not easily answered. We have, 
therefore, collected the views of many popular stage favourites 
on this matter, and % ts interesting to note that, in several 
eases, the Christmas ghost would receive a right royal welcome.} 


MR. EDMUND PAYNE, 

The famous comedian, suggests an amusing remedy. 

I orren think that peoplo do not study the habits 
of animals with sufficient intelligence. Thus, I have 
heard misguided human beings declare that they 
cannot see any possible use in a rattle-snake as a 
domestic pet. But they don’t know—ah! ah! they 
don’t know ! 

As a matter of fact, however, you may take it 
from me that a rattle-snake is the most useful animal 
in the world. In fact, since the Editor of Pearson’s 
Weekly has mentioned the subject of Christmas 
ghosts to me, I have made a firm resolve to procure 
a rattle-snake at the earliest opportunity. 

Why? Well, because, if I should happen to find 
a family ghost meandering about the house this 
Christmas, I shouldn’t have to ring a fire alarm, or 
call a cab—one always does one or the other when 
trying to summon the police—but I should merely 
whistle for my snake, and tell him to go to the 
nearest window, and ring his rattle for the nearest 
“officer in blue’s” assistance. 

Oh, yes, rattle-snakea should have a place in every 
house—especially those which can boast of possess- 
ing a ghost. 


MR. GEORGE ROBEY 
Argues in simple language that he does not believe in the 
existence of ‘ spectral astral bodtesy” 

Az psychological discoveries and excavations com- 
bine in a thoroughly consolidated, amalgamated, 
united, phosphorited manner to induce the un- 
doubtedly unhesitating confirmation of antediluvian 
diluted conclusions that such spectral, astral person- 
alities and ramifications such as spiritual beings, half- 
clothed and hungry-looking, as ghosts, or, in the 
language of the Bard of Avon “ bogies,’? are merely 
the evolutions of a brain disorganised by excessive 
oo in toil either in offices—or more hospitable 
places. 

On that account, were I to formulate the wild 
notion late at night that in my immediate vicinity 
my eyesight was happening to light upon one of these 
sort of things I should hide myself—until the 
places of business where such things are given in 
exchange for coin of the realm were open—and pur- 
chase one yard of ribbon dyed blue. 


MISS MARIE STUDHOLME 
Would teach Christmas ghosts to be up-to-date by imparting 
to them a knowledge of Bridge. 

I wust humbly confess at once that I am a very 
keen bridge player—but, alas! I am not, as @ rule, 
particularly lucky. At least, I am not as successful 
as I should like to be. 

Now, Christmas-time, of course, is always more or 
less a period of pleasure, and, therefore, I am inclined 
to think that, if I saw a ghost when playing bridge 
at the dead of night—that is to say, if I saw him 
first—I might possibly feel disposed to give him a 
petcentage of my winnings, if he would only flitter 
quietly around, and bring me some useful informa- 
tion as to the healthy, or otherwise, condition of 
my opponents’ hands. 

at would not, be conforming with the rules of 
the game, perhaps you will say? It would not be 
legitimate. Well, all I can say is that ghosts are 
not “legitimate” guests, according to the rules of 
hospitality and sociability ; besides, in these days, 
every self-respecting ghost ought to be taught to play 
bridge, and, as the proverb tells us that “lookers-on 
see most of the game,” the great opportunity they 
would have of becoming finished players must be 
obvious to all. 


MISS ZENA DARE 

Would entertain her Christmas ghost “‘ right royally.” 

I sHoutp hand him the keys of the wine-cellar, and 
tell him to help himeelf. And if “he” happened to 
be a “sho” I should say, whatever my own private 
views might be about the matter, “T quite agree 


The true atory of the 


with you about ‘Votes for Women,’ because to be 
kept awake all night at Christmas-time by 4 
‘Ss ist’ ghost is quite contrary to all recognised 
laws of Christianity and humanity.” 


MISS PHYLLIS DARE 

Would try to brighten the life of her ghostly visitor: 

I souxp send a telegram to the funniest comedian 
I know—I would tell you his name, only he might 
think that I was trying to flatter him—and ask him 
to come “at top specd,’”’ and crack some of his most 
excruciatingly funny new jokes. I acknowledge that 
I have never seen a ghost, but, all the same, I am 
certain that these nocturnal visitors must be gloomy 
creatures. I put it to you: 

“Can you imagine a mirthful ghost ?”—then, with 
ordinary luck, we might have a cheery evening. 
“Charity begins at home” is an old proverb, which 
hag been dinned into most of us from time im- 
memorial. So, could one possibly do anything more 
charitable than try and make one’s tame ghost’s life 
a little bit brighter? 


MISS FLORENCE LLOYD, 


Who scored such a great success in “The Education 


of Elizabeth,” would hand over all she possessed, with- 

ous @ murmur.” 

I sHoutp, without a murmur, give him the key 
of the cupboard wherein wero concealed all my most 
precious possessions. I should also hand him my 
cheque-book with the top cheque drawn blank. I 
should make him a present of everything that I 
happened to have in the houso which chanced to tako 
his fancy—and then I should hope for the best. 


MR. DAN ROLYAT 
Tels a story which possesses an instructive moral to 
Christmas-ghost-seers. 

Nor long ago I was sitting in the smoking-room 
of an hotel in a certain North-country town at which 
I happened to be staying at the time, when I noticed 
a wild-eyed, dishevelled-haired, flushed-cheeked 
gentleman, who, by the way. was exploring both 
sides of the room as he walked, approaching in my 
direction, apparently holding beneath his coat, which 
he half shielded with his left arm, something he 
wished to conceal from the eyes of the prying world. 

“Sh—sh—sh,” he said, as he passed me. Well, as 
I hadn’t said a word for hours, it struck me that 
the admonition was rather out of place. Having 
reached the end of the smoking-room, my friend, who 
seemed to be on the verge of “telirium demens,”’ or 
some other disease prevalent among people who will 
drink milk all day, lurched once mere in my direc- 
tion, still sheltering some mysterious object beneath 
the folds of his coat. 

“Sh—sh—sh,” he said, as he tip-tocd slowly past 
me, lurching like a sapling stricken in the wind. 

“Took here, sir,”? T said. “T’ll sh—sh—all right 
if you tell me what I havo to shish for.’’ 

He stopped bang in front of me, and, pointing to 
the object concealed bencath his coat, he said, in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘ Mongoosh !” 

“What on earth have you got a mongoose for?” 
I asked, beginning to feel rather afraid of this 
mysterious stranger with wild beasts concealed all 
over his person. 

“Sh—sh,” he whispered ; “it’s to kill the snak— 
hes—I see them all day, on the wall, on tho dinner- 
table, climbing up the side of my bed, and even 
sitting on the front door, when I go ont.” 

Tt then dawned upon me that my milk-loving friend 
had “got ’em” badly, so I replied, sympathetically, 
“But the snakes are only imaginary !” 

“T know, I know,” he said, pointing to the object 
he was seemingly trying to shicld from sight, “it’sh 
imaginary mongoosh !” 

Moral: “Treat Christmas ghosts in the same way 
as my friend treated his imaginary enakes—shoot 
’em with an imaginary gun.” 

ee 


THE FREE FOODERS. 
Trep TimoTuy entered a baker's shop shivering and 
trembling piteously. 
“A loaf, please, mum,” he said, putting the money on 
the counter. 
The woman handed one to him. 
‘As he took it he said, with shaking voice: 
“© Where’s the nearest ’ospital, please, mum 2" 
“The nearest hospital ?” she ejaculated. 
“Yes, mum; I’m feeling very bad. I believe 'm 
sickenin’ for something—the scarlet fever, I think.” 
“What?” she shrieked. ‘‘Get out of my shop,” 
Ho turned submissively to obcy. 
“ Here, take your filthy lucre !” she cried. 
He did so, and, proffering the bread, said humbly: 
“You'll take yer loaf, won't yer, mum ?” 
“Get out of my shop!” 
He crawled out, and with bowed head went round the 
corner. Presently a twin monument of wretchedness 
came forward. 
“Well, Bill 2 he said. 
“Right oh, ’Enery,” came the answer. “It worked 
Al, mate. Now, you do it for a bit o° bacon, and we 
can have lunch.” 


most terrible colliery disaster that ever hapvened 
the sole survivor in the Januar 
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A Few Facts Throwing Light Upon Une of Nature's 
Greatest Mysteries. 


Every evening from about five o’clock till ten many 
thousands of people stream out of town by tram and 
train and sort themselves out into their separate homes. 
A visitor from Mars might wonder how we do it. Jt is the 
same with Nature; every day and night millions of 
creatures find their way home over long distances with 
unerring accuracy, and some of us marvel how it is done. 

Imagine what would be the effect if the whole of London 
were struck blind at six o'clock, A few minutes’ awful 
silence, during which everybody would be groping about 
in wild stupefaction; then a vast stampede; thousands 
would perish by falling down areas and trampling on each 
other, and hardly a soul would find his house. This 
means that human beings depend chiefly on their sight for 
getting about from place to place. 

With Nature’s creatures things vary. An ant, for 
instance, could find his way to the nest if he were struck 
blind or not. Trailing out from an ant’s nest are many 
tiny ant tracks branching out into tributaries. Along 
these tracks thousands of ants crawl daily to and fro. 
Some of the ants travel away into the forest distances 
equal by comparison to a mans twenty-mile walk. They 
find their way back by their sense of smell. 


Caterpillars Rely on Light. 

Caterpillars as @ rule rely entirely upon light and 
gravitation. A caterpillar fallen from a tree detects the 
presence of the trunk by its shadow and attraction. 

This is not nearly e0 good a guide as the ant’s sense of 
smell, for if another tree happens to be growing opposiic, 
unsuitable to feed upon, it will crawl to that tree and have 
all its journey for nothing. Also, if a brick wall happens 
to be nearer than the tree it will make for the brick wall. 

But some caterpillars are much cleverer than this. 

The caterpillar of the ‘‘ Purple Emperor Butterfly ” 
chooses in ita infancy specially-selected leaves to sleep 
upon. At dusk and dawn it crawls away over an 
apparently trackless waste of branches to some favoured 
spot to have supper and breakfast. 

When the meals are over it invariably finds its way back 
to its home, because it has left a thin trail of silk all along 
the branches. This silk forms a kind of guiding string, 
such as sometimes assists explorers to retrace their way 
back out of catacombs. 

But when we come to bees, the homing faculty is much 
more mysterious, since bees can neither leave tracks of 
scent nor web. How is it that a bee can fly all over a 
town and yet invariably come home to the hive in the 
evening ? 

There can be little doubt that so intelligent an insect 
as a bee has a long memory and a keen eye for landmarks. 
This is testified by the feet that almost all bees fly by day, 
whereas such creatures as moths—of no fixed homo or 
ocoupation—fly in the darkness. A bee would be lost 
at midnight because it could not recognise its surroundings. 


Landmarks Help Birds. 

The same method is practised by birds, although 
naturalists differ widely upon the subject. Thero can 
little doubt that a migrating bird knows the difference 
between north and south ; so that when the nightjar, for 
instance, is leaving Africa for England, it begins its home- 
ward journey by going due north. 

Now, it does not follow that any nightjar ever 
intentionally flew straight from Africa to England. 

He may easily make a mistake and find himself in 
France. But France, being just as suitable to: him, 
decides the question, and he may drop down in the woods 
near Paris. 

In short, the homing instinct in migrating birds consists 
of their wonderful ability in detecting changes in climate 
and direction of the compass, for their “homo” may 
cover a huge area. The rest is all dono by landmarks. 

Most animals, such as the fox, the wolf, and the rabbit, 
find their way back to their lairs by a combination of 
sight, memory, and emell. The fox could smell his way 
home if he were suddenly struck blind. 

But there are extraordinary instances of cats, dogs, and 
igeons travelling over vast distances where it seems 
impossible for either sight or scent to be of much use, 
For instance, a terrier sent to a new home in Birmingham, 
returned on foot to ita old master in High Wycombe, a 
distance of nearly one hundred miles. And a collie sent 
from a town in Oxfordshire to Leeds turned up three or 
four days later in Oxfordshire, having “ tramped ” through 
four counties over a distance of two hundred miles. 

In all instances like these memory and sight are of 
hardly any use except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of “home.” Of what service can their senso of smell 
be either, when the track they traverse is new and strange ? 
It is the same with homing pigeons. And we are forced 
to conclude that some animals possess the sense of direc- 
tion so highly developed that, no matter how or where the 
are taken, they are able to retracc their steps as thoug 
they bad left trails behind them like the silk trail of @ 
caterpillar. 
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. BAD FOR BOTH. 


Ir was a mixed party, and when 
the lights were lowered for the old- 
fashioned ‘“‘snapdragon.” young . 
Jackson managed to edge closer to the golden-haired 
maiden upon whom he had been casting glances of 
admiration during the evening. 

There was a three-minute scramble, and when the 
lights went up there arose a how! of disappointment from 
one of the young lads who happened to bo near our 
friend Jackson. 

“What's the matter, Willie?” inquired the hostess. 
** Didn't you get any?” 

“ Did—didn’t get the ch-chance!”” bellowed the boy. 
* Soon as it—started, that man ’—pointing to Jackson— 
‘collared hold of my hand and d-didn’t leave off 
kiss—kissing it till the g-gas was on again.” 

Se a 10 a 


NEARLY A TRAGEDY. 

Tue Sillicum Sentinel took a new reporter-on trial the 
other day. He went out to hunt for items and news, and 
after being away all day, returned with the following :— 
“* Yesterday we saw a sight that froze our blood with 
horror. A cabman driving down Clark Street at a rapid 
pace very ran.over a nurse and two children. 
There would have been one of the most heartrending 
catastrophes ever recorded had not the nurse, with 
wonderful forethought, left tho children at 
home before she:came out, and providentially 
stepped into a chemist’s shop just before the 


“Then, too, the cabman just before packing 
the crossing thought of something he h 
forgotten, and, turning about, drove in the 
other direction. 

“Had it not been for this wonderful 
‘occurrence of favouring circumstances, & 
loving father, mother, and family would have 
been plunged into terrible, unutterable funeral 
expenses.” 


| NOT CARRIED. 

He was © new member of the Harbour Board in 6 
northern seaside town, and was attending his first meeting. 
The Board was discussing a proposal to place two buoys 
at the entrance to the harbour for the guidance of 
mariners. 

‘I to propose as an amendment,” said the new 
member, “ that one man should be placed there instead 
of two boys, as the latter are too young for such a re- 
sponsible position.” 

>_0oc 
UNCONVINCING. 

A max sent his son to a neighbouring public-house with 
the written order—‘ Please send to our house ten dozen 
of ale.” 

“Good gracious, my boy, have you got visitors ? - 

Lid No.”* 

“Then whatever is your father going to do with such & 

lot of ale?” 

For a moment Johnnie was puzzled. Then 
occurred to him. ; 

“Tm not sure, but I think he’s going to make & cork 
picture frame, and he'll need the corks.” 


an idea 


>_SOoC 
SNOBBERY. 

A coop story is told of a rich and prominent 
society woman, who is very quiet in her dress, ¢ 
and by only the appointment of her equipage 
betrays the fact that she is wealthy. 

One day she stopped her carriage outside the 
establishment of a fashionable milliner, entered, 
and addressed the hg ewan 

“T see by a bill in your window that you 
want an apprentice.” 

The milliner eyed her contemptuously from 
the crown of her modest bonnet to the tip of her 
common-sense shoe. 

“You would not do at all,” she said. “I 
want a ladylike person who can wail on 

usto’ Oe 

““T wished to place one of my maids with 
someone from whom she could learn millinery 
while I am abroad,” said the visitor quietly, 
“ but I am afraid you would not do.” 

As the footman opened the oasriage door for 


his mistress, the horror-stricken milliner too late % 


found her mistake. 
1] a ad 


IN THE NICK OF TIME. 

Tar steamer was on the point of leaving, 
and the passengers lounged on the deck and 
waited for the start. At length one of them 
espied a cyclist in the far distance, and it soon 
became evident that he was doing his level 
best to catch the boat. 

Already the sailors’ hands were on the gangways, and 
the cyclist’s chances looked small indeed. Then a sportive 
passenger wagered a sovereign to a shilling that he would 
miss it. Tho offer was taken, and at once the deck 
became a scene of wild excitement, 

“ Ho'll miss it.”* 

“No; he'll just do it.” 

“Come on!” 

“ Ho won't do it.” 

“Yes, he will. He's done it. Hurrah!” 

In the very nick of time the cyclist arrived, sprang 
off his machine, and ran up the one gangway left, 

“ Cast off!’ he cried. 

It was the captain. 


rubbish in front of headquarters?” 
Raw Recrust ; “* It was the Colonel, sir.” 
Lieutenant s “* Very well ; let st stay. 
four days for calling the Colonel an sdiol.” 


THE RESEMBLANCE. 
Ir was at a Christmas party, and they were talking of 
the doubles of famous men. 
“It is a curious fact,” said one young gentleman, who 
always prided himself upom his marked resemblance to 

Lo itchener, ‘that I myself am frequently mis- 
| taken for one of the most personalities of the day. 
; Can’t you guess?” 

No; they couldn't. 

_“* Let mo see if I can assist you,” he resumed. “ First, 
his fame is in everyone’s mouth, and his name has a 
handle attached to it. Hoe is rarely upset—an all-round 
sort of a man.” 


“Wait a bit,” exclaimed one young lady excitedly. 


>See j mar sige? fi mouth. Hooray! I've got it. 
NO DISPUTE. es ; why, of course, you do look a mug ! 
A cotter and his wife were angrily airing their views a 
upon the pavement, when an old gentloman came up. COOL. 


“Took here, my good man,” said the peacemaker, 
“this sort of business won’t do.” 

“Wot hev you ter do wi’ it?” said the collier. 

“I’m here to settle your dispute, that is all,”* replied 
the old gent. 

“ Dispute ! ” growled the collier; “there ain’t no 

baste 


At a well-known hotel a lady came down from upstairs 
and asked the manager if she could get a glass of water. 
‘ ne certainly, madam," said he, filling up a glass 
‘or her. 

Two minutes later she was back again. 

“T don’t like to trouble you,” she said, “ but could I 
get another glass of water ?”* 

“No trouble at all, madam,” said the manager, handing 
her another glass. 

Two minutes later she appeared again. 

“Certainly, madam,” the affable manager ; “ but 
may I inquire what you are ep with so much water ?” 

“T know you'll just soream when I tell you,” said the 
lady ; “ I'm trying to put out a fire in my room!” 


“No dispute 2?" exclaimed the old gent; “but, my 
man: 3. 


“T tell you there ain’t no dispute,” insisted the collier ; 
“ my wife thinks I’m going to buy as much ’baccy an’ 
beer as-I did afore the price went up, an’ that she’ll hev 
‘to go short, an" I know she’s about right, Where’s the 
dispute in that t” 


Lieutenant : “ Who's the idiot that told you to leave that pile of 


Your leave will be stopped for 
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ON THE SAFE SIDE. 


‘Tus clock chimed seven. 

' “Great Scott !’” ejaculated the 
° S) tive host, who was in the 
act of adjusting his ly-tied white tie, preparatory 
to the mammoth Christmas dinner. ‘In fifteen 
minutes they'll be here, and I had almost forgotten.” 

Like a frightened deer he bounded down into the hall. 

““My dear John,” called his wife, leaning anxiously 
over the balustrade, “* what is the matter ? ”’ 

“This is no time for questions,” gasped the breathless 
husband, staggering up again under the burden of a 
mighty load. ‘‘ Here, take this lot, and I'll fetch up the 
rest.” 

A heap of miscellaneous sticks and umbrellas: were 
dumped unceremoniously on the landing. ; 

“Why, dear,” cried the astonished lady, “ whatever is 
the matter? Are you afraid our friends will steal these 
umbrellas ?”’ ; 

“No,” replied the man as he descended hastily for his 
rea load; “I om afraid that they will recognise 
them.” 


>_0Cc=< 


THE ARM OF THE LAW. 

Tux old age pension officer had a magnificent sense of 
his own importance, and questioned the old lady with a 
zeal that would have done credit to the reporter in search 
of a “ scoop.” 

** And now,” he proceeded, drawing himselt 
up to his full height of nearly five feet, “tell 
me this. Have you ever beon in receipt of 
parish relief?” 

“‘ Never,” answered the applicant. 

“M’yes. Have you at any time been in the 
hands of the police ?” 

The lady hung her head, and the officer smiled 
as much as to say “ Got yer!” 

“Come on, come on; tell me the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” he 
commanded, fixing the woman with his steely 
eye. 

“Well,” replied the applicant, “I don’t see 
that either you or the Government have red 
business to know, but I don’t deny it. Gir' 
will be girls, you know, but, still" —proudly— 
“he was a sergeant.” 

o_T0co 


DESERVED A PRESENT. 

Ir was five o'clock on Christmas Eve, and 
George Grit, the grocer, stood smilingly behind 
his tins of pineapple and pots of jam. 

“‘ Please, I’ve come for mother’s Christmas- 
box,” piped a small voice on the other side of 
the counter. 

“ What is your name, my littl man?” the 
grocer asked. 

“ Rooney, sir.” 

“ Rooney — Rooney 2” muttered Grit. “I 
don't believe your mother buys her groceries 
here, does:she ?”’ 

“No, sir, she don’t; truthfully replied the 
boy. “ But Mrs. Jenkins, who lives next: door 
to us, buys in yer shop, and mother borrows 
a rare lot off her.” 


>_—_OoOCc< 


WHY THEY DUG HARD. 


A BREWERY concern began to build an 
extension to its premises. Many workmen were 
employed on the work, but tho task of digging 
the foundations advanced very slowly, to the 
annoyance of the proprietor. 

Suddenly it seemed as if new life had come 
to the men. From ip eee till late evening they worked 
with great industry bidding defiance to wind and rain. 
When the ground had been excavated to the required 
i the men had to be restrained from digging deeper 
still. 


The brewer was delighted, but his curiosity was aroused 
as to how such remarkable energy was induced. Hoe 
sought enlightenment from his manager. That astute 
individual, under pressure, confessed to a little subterfuge. 

He had placed in a worn-out earthenware jar a slip of 
old parchment bearing the inscription, “Great store of monye 
lyeth buryed beneath thys spotte. He that fyndeth ytt 
may kepe ytt. Remember ye pore.” He covered the 
jar with a piece of slate, and carefully buried it where the 
workmen were sure to find it. 


COC 


NEAR THE HEAD? 
Tae manager of an engineering works was watching 
an apprentice who was swinging the hammer in a leisurely 


way. 

* Look here, my boy,” he said, going up to the youth 
and the hammer from him, “ pate I see . oan 
that takes his hammer by. the end of the handle, and 
strikes a proper blow like that, I give that man thirty-two 
shillings a week; but & man that takes it in the middle 
like this, only geta twenty-five shillings a week, and is 
dismissed whenever we get slack. See?” 

Hoping he had sufficiently well driven bome his point, 
he surveyed the lad, more in sorrow than in anger. But 
the latter requested an extension of the lesson. 

“ Please, sir,” said: he, ‘‘ where ought 1 to hold it for 
my four shillings a week ?™ 


Always pase the salt at table, but don’t pase a beokstall without buying the January ROYAL MAGAZINE, Now on sale. 44. 
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Being the Story of the Part Mr. Button 


Played In It. rofits. 


By C, MALCOLM HINCKS. 


tman overtook Mr. Merrit, the oldest inhabitant 


THE 
of Littledale, outside the Rectory gates, as the old man was 
slowly making his way to the Lion and Lamb. 


trouble I’ve taken.” 
“ Just seen George Button,” he said, “ goin’ to the last 


meeting of the Christmas club. Are you & member, Mr. 


Merrit ?” 

“No, I ain’t,” said the old man shortly. ‘* Don’t believe 
in them new-fangled things. We ain’t never ’ad ’em in 
Littledale afore, an’ as for puttin’ any money into anythin’ 


that Jarge Button ’as to do with—well, that be a game for 


“ But Button ain’t doing it on his own,” sald the postman 

ickly. He held two shares, and the remark worried him. 

“ He’s got Mr. Hodges, the landlord of the Chequers, behind 
” 


pause. 
the custom of —” 


ch his tactics. 


“So ’o says, 80 ’e says! ” murmured the old man, shaking 
his head. 

“And the meetings are held there,” pursued the postman. 

“ Maybe,” said Mr. Merrit. ‘‘I don’t never go down 
there. The Lion and Lamb is Este enough for me, as it 
were for my feyther afore me. ‘e don’t ave no new-fangled 
schemes there. I'll tell you one thing,” he added, stopping 
and tapping the snow-covered road with his stick, “‘ and that 
{s, you may be sure Jarge Button is goin’ to do ‘ieself well 
out of this business. It wouldn’t surprise mo to *ear that 
’e’'d hoodwinked the landlord as well as them ’oo ’as put up 
their money.” 

The postman bade him a somewhat curt good-night and 
hurried on, determined to find out exactly how far Mr. Hodges 
was responsible. Certainly the landlord was getting little 
or none of the credit, for Mr. Button claimed to have estab- 
Hished Littledale’s first Christmas club, but mentioned the 
landlord’s name as the man who was backing it. 

Old Merrit’s words had so disturbed the postman that he 
rgot to read a couple of tcards, and thereby got into 
trouble with his wife for the lack of local news. 

Meanwhile Mr. Button, rapidly becoming white with the 
thin, drifting snow, was walking along Station Road in the 
direction of the Chequers, with an air of importance that 
became the man who was the founder, treasurer, secretary, 
and president of Littledale’s first Christmas club. ; 

He bad read an advertisement in his Sunday paper which 
announced that a large firm of merchants offered to supply 
Christmas clubs at exceptionally cheap rates, and would give 
a most liberal discount to secretarics {ntroduoing business. 
The gardener had becn struck with the idea. Mr. Hodges, 
the landlord of the ugly red-brick public-house, which had 
recently been opened opposite to the station, was consulted, 
and Mr. Button had gone to London to interview Messrs. 
Jacob Lintott and Company, the eminent firm of merchants. 

Then Mr. Hodges, after hearing the gardener’s eloquent 
argument as to the business the scheme would bring to his 
house, had granted the use of s room for committee meetings, 
and agreed to the club being known as “The Chequers 
Christmas Club.” 

“Tm glad this fs the last meetin’,” muttered Mr. Button 
to himself. ‘It’s meant a lot o’ thinkin’. To-morrow Vl 

up to Lunnon with the money and draw my bit. Six 

ands ain’t bad discount, ’specially as old ’Odges will ’ave 

to do all the work, sortin’ the things out, an’ givin’ ’em to the 
chaps. No, all things considered, reckon I’ve done well.” 

He bore a striking resemblance to a hastily-constructed 
snowman when he entered the Chequers. Tho other 
members of the committee had not yet arrived, but Mr. 
Hod; stood behind the bar in his shirt-sleeves, his hands 
in the arm-holes of his waistcoat, across which hung an 
ample gold-chain. 

““*Ryenin’,” said Mr. Button genlally, as he took off his 
overcoat and politely transferred the snow from his hat to 
the floor. ‘“ Regular Christmas weather, ain’t it?” 

Mr. Hodges nodded icily. 


for yourself then.” 


which lasted some time, 


goin to te 


too ’asty, 
three pounds discount.” 


had the glory of {t so far.” 


fo 
‘* Them’s my terms; 


They 


refreshments. 


speech of his life. 
He commenced 


posts of President and 


in doing good 
Seerctary has 
(Mz. Button, 
another two 
him), ‘ I'll let you 
fellow-inhabitants, 


* | want a word or two with you, George Button,” he said | port, sherry, 
peverely. He sat down amidst a thunder of mugs being beaten on the 
The gardener lanced at him sharply. Mr. Hodges’ florid | table, and Mr. Button, choking with cmotion, rose. 
face was not 60 ming as usual, and there was a look in “There's a few words I should say,” he started hoarsely ; 
bis eyes that he did not fice. * Grat, wot Mr. ’Odges ’as bin sayin’ is a——' 


I ’ope that all the——” 


“ Certainly,” he said affably. 
ee y . indicating the 


* Come in here,” pry Haders shortly, 
t the back of the bar. 
gage seated himeelf in the most comfortable chair 
he could find and gave an inquiring glance towards the bar. 
The landlord studiously refrained from noticing it. 
“Make yourself at home,” he said sarcastically as the 
gardencr roduced a clay pipe and a tobacco ouch. 
“"Thankee 1” said Button calmly. “If I might suggest 


hurriedly, 


“Tf you say a word, I 


of ale would—. d 
“3 $8 won’t want no beer, George Button, not when I’ve | committee dispersed, the land 
finished with * 1 suppo 


ou.” 
From the lock fm the landlord’s eye, Mr. Button was 


fnclincd to think he would. 


“Tye trusted you.” said Mr. Hodges plaintively—‘* trusted 
Tha «” 


all the time, ; 
Mr. Button smiled at Sim compassionately. His lack of 


to be robbed of the 


experience was his own fault. 


Don’t be dull--buy the January ROYAL 


“Talkin? about!” roared the land. 
lord, his face going purple. 
about! Ain’t I got enough to talk about ? 
Ain’t you been to everyone in the village 
tellin’ them that I was backing this here 
Christmas 
credit of it yourself? You've led ’em to 
believe that I’m to 
things, and at the same time 
bossing the show and c 
I’ve learnt a lot about you the 
last two days, Button; and, knowing you, 
I’m going to have my proper share. 2 

“Ow?” asked Me. 
assumed carelessness. 

“You're goin’ to make me_president, 
and I’m going halves in wha 


r t you get out of it. 
advertisement and I wanta 


bit of cash to make up for the 


“It’s just a little social affair,” said Mr. Button, after a 
* I don’t see ’ow you're goin’ to get anythin’ except 


“Then I'll tell everyone that I’ve nothing to do with It, 
except for letting you meet here, 
you that started the thing, and have got to see it through, 
they'll want their money back.” 

course scemed probable, 


7 is ell,” he said, sinking his voice to a confidential whisper, 
I'm to get three pounds by way of discount, an’ after all 
my work as sccretary, treas——” 

“* How much ? ” demanded the landlord. 

“ Three pounds,” said Mr. Button unblushingly. 

* Well,” said the landlord, ‘I'll make do with that, but 
you should have asked for more. 


hen the gardener had finished an adjectival discourse 
and left him almost breathless, Mr. 
Hodges moved towards the door. 
“Tt’s a pity to upset things,” he said eadly ; 
g the committee that——” 
“*Old on!” said Mr. Button, with an effort. 
a deal’s a deal ; let’s see what we can do!” 
“‘There’s only one thing to do. 
treasurer of the club, an’ do things my own way, 


**°Ow about me?” asked Mr. Button. 
** Well, you’re a member, you'll get your stuff, an’ you've 


“Glory !”’ echoed Mr. Button. 
money to go to Lunnon, an—— 
‘ou can take ’em or leave ’em.” 

Mr. Button told the jandlord he was a hard man, he also 
told him many other things that he was, or would be, before 
he reached the place which he (Mr. Button) was convinced 
he was fully three parts of the way to. 

But, as his remarks made no perceptible effect upon Mr. 
Hodges, he gloomily agrecd to the terms. 

Then they joined the rest of the committee, who had been 
consuming considerable quantities of ale while they waited 
the advent of their Sccretary, Treasurer, and President. 
followed the landlord and Mr. Button into a room on 
the first floor, and seated themselves 
which in a few minutes the potman placed a tray containing 


The business was soon over, for all the subscriptions had 
been obtained, and there were only a few small details to be 
settled ; then Mr. Hodges, still in his shirt sleeves, for a coat 
was apt to cover his massive gold chain, rose and made the 


by stating that their friend Mr. Button had 
found the duties too onerous for him (his pronunciation of 
the word led an elderly gentleman who had becn waiting for 
some time in the bar to remark in a hoarse whisper that 
honesty and Gcorge Button never could agree) and that he 
had asked him (Mr. Hodges) to relieve him of the important 

‘Treasurer. 

“I'm a modest man,” went on the landlord, "' and I belfeve 
beliind one’s back, but now that our friend the 
strongly urged me to take these two offices ” 

who was debating the possibility of obtaining 
unds from the gentleman in London, glared at 
into a secret. 

I thought of this scheme, and, with the 

aid of our good friend on my right, I’ve brought it through 

successful, and in a weck’s time we shall reap the er—aw— 
richness of our reward by having them turkeys, geese, whisky, 
brandy, and gin, ready to put into our stomachs.” 


“One moment, gentlemen,” 

“| was about to propose having drinks all round to 

celcbrate the conclusion of our many happy meetings. So I 

will ask our friend to postpone his remar 
we'r all most anxious to hear.” 
Another thunder of applause. 

ll tell them everything,” whispered 

the landlord angrily to Mr. Button, 


drinks. 

After the drinks no one asked to hear his speech, but asthe 
lord drew him on onc side. 
se there’s no chance of putting that chap off and 
buying the things elsewhere ?” he said. 

“No, there ain't,” said Mr. Button firmly, determined not 
three pounds still left to him. 

“That’s a pity,” said Mr. Hodges, 
know now, I'd have made other arran; 
all the drinks cheap—that {s, cheaper t 


Complete Short Story. 


“ But I won't trust you no longer!” 
roared Mr. 
down on the table with a crash. 

The gardener did not ace that it 
mattered much at that stage, but he put 
on an air of injured innocence. 

“What are you talkin’ about?” he 


Hodges, bringing his fist 


“ Talkin’ 


club, but taking all the 


see they'll get their 
‘ou’ve been 
jaring the 


Button, with well- 


I want my 


and when they know it's 


so the gardener hurriedly 


You'd have got something 


“but I’m 
“Don’t be 


I become president and 
an’ I get the 


** Mc wastin’ time, spendin’ 
ory ! ” 


round a table, upon 


Being anxious to help my 


{nterposed the landlord 


3, which I’m sure 


as he rose to order the 


“ 1f I'd known what I 
ments. I could get 
an this chap, but as 


MAGAZINE and laugh. 


that by now 
landlord of the Chequers 
the credit for having founded the first Christmas club in 
Littledale. 


muttered, as he reached his cottage, 
Never again!” 


Three days 


55% 


{t fs, I'll give you s cheque for the whole amount, and you can 
take it up to 


don to-morrow. What’s the chap’s name ? ie 
said Mr. Button importantly, “ Jacob Lintott 


cheque and departed homewards, conscious 
half the village would believe that it was the 
and not himself who would take 


oo Lintott,” 


and Company, merchants, London.” 


He took 


“That's wot comes of trying to ’elp yout pelos ne 
and: or t qu 


The offices, or, to be strictly accurate, the office of Messrs. 
Lintott and Company was an unpretentious one in a block of 
some hundreds of offices near the Mansion House. The 


eminent firm of City merchante were evidently not believers 


in vulgar ostentatious display, for save for an old desk and a 
couple of chairs, furniture was conspicuous by its absence. 
Eviden ly, too, they believed in an honest day’s toil, for during 
the two or three months their name had appeared on the 
frosted glass door, Mr. Jacob Lintott had n the only 
member of the firm to attend there, and. unassisted by clerical 
staff, he had, single-handed, managed “ the vast business in 
Great Britain, her Colonies, Europe, and the United States,” 
as the advertisement in various journals informed the public. 

In this room sat Mr. Button facing the hard-worked 

rtner, who was emoking a cigar, and showing no evidence of 

almost superhuman toil. As s matter of fact he was 
informing the ener that he could have saved himself a 
journey to London by sending the cheque by post; as he had 
not brought the money in cash, he could not take even the 
six pounds promised him, much less eight. 

“All right,” said Mr. Button, rising and picking up the 
cheque that lay on the desk. “‘ Good day.” 

“Wait a moment, my dear man,” said Mr. Jacob 
Lintott aay “* you see we don't know the standing of—er— 
Mr. William Hodges, and, therefore——”’ 

“¢ T¢ don’t matter,” eaid Mr. Button pleasantly. ‘‘ 'Odges 
was sayin’ that ’e could get the stuff cheap; ’e’ll give me my 
bit, so it don’t matter to me.” 

Mr. Lintott seemed both surprised and pained by the 
attitude of a man whom he had been led to belicve was a 
simple countryman. 

““Pon’t talk nonsense,” he said shortly. 

“ With all due respect,” said the gardener, “ if any nonsense 
{a bein’ talked, {t ain’t me wot’s doin’ it.” 

“T tell you what,” said Mr. Lintott, ‘‘ I'll give you half, and 
I'll eend the other three when the cheque has been cashed.” 

Mr. Button hesitated. 

“ Ain’t worth ft,” he eald carelessly at length ; “if I go to 
this ’ere Mr. ’Odges ’e’ll give me money down. No, but I'll 
meet you ’alf-way. Give me four pounds down, an’ a receipt 
fer the money, with a note on it sayin’ there'l be three pounds 
discount sent w: en you've cashed the cheque.” 

** Impossible!” 

“Then I’m 80) to ’ave troubled you; your prices is 
certainly very low, but, unless you agree to that, me an’ you 
can’t do business.” 

The senior partner of Messrs. Lintott and Company used & 
few words that certainly did not harmonise with his appear- 
ance, and in the end agreed. Mr. Button left the office with 
a self-satisfied emile on his face. 


Mr. William Hodges was puzzled, angry, and worried. 

had elapsed since Mr. Button bad returned from 

London and handed him Messrs. Lintott and Company’s 

receipt, with the three pounds “ discount ” clearly promised 

for when the cheque had been met. He had ascertained from 

his bankers in Merstone that the a had been paid in, but 
rm. 


no aokadn element came from the 


That night he wrote to them, ho also met Mr. Button and 
asked him if he could give any explanation of the delay. The 
gardener said he could not, and further, that he would not 
feel inclined to do so ff he could, for Mr. Hodges had seen the 
whole pe Hee according to his statement. 

“ All I did,” Mr. Button loudly, so that two or three 
people who were standing near could hear him, ‘* was to take 
up the money for which I gave you 6 receipt, an’ ’aving done 
so I enigned. 

The silence of Messrs. Lintott, taken in conjunction with 
their by no means palatial offices, had aroused the gardener’s 
suspicions. They had quoted remarkably low prices, com- 
bined with a bribe to the secretaries of Christmas clubs 
politely termed ‘* discounts,” that it was difficult to see where 
their profits came in. One or two things came to him with 
renewed force now, and, on the whole, he was not sorry that 
the landlord of he Chequers had taken all the 
aeapomniiility. 

He was decidedly glad of the fact on the next day for 
Messrs. Lintott and Company had disappeared. An anxious 
secretary had visited their offices to find them closed. The 
housckeeper had informed him that the merchants had “* gone 
away.” Then the police had been informed. 

“"Af old trick,” the inspector remarked. “I expect it’s 
the same chap who worked it in Leeds last year. From what 
I can see he’s got away with several hundred pounds.” 

Littledale was not particularly excited, they said that 

Hodges would have to either give them what they expected, 
or their money back. If he was a fool, that was his fault. 
And Mr. William Hodges decided to do as expected. He had 
taken the Chequers with an fdea of working up a good 
trade and sclling at a profit, as he bad done several times 
before. To fail over this Christmas club after the attitude he 
had taken would be to ruin the house, so hurried orders were 
sent to wholesalers, and then he sat down to revile Button. 

That gentleman inflicted the final blow by strolling into 
the Chequers late on Christmas Eve and coolly asking for his 
share, which he was legally entitled to as a subscriber. 

The landlord, choking with rage, handed out the things, 
and then made some remarks that madc his wife tremble, lest 
he should lose his license. 

“Merry Christmas,” eaid Mr. Button, as be collected his 
belonginzs and turned to the door. 

“I wonder wot ’e’d ’ave said if ’e’d known about the four 
quid?” he murmured curiously, as he set off home, 
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SHOULD CHRISTMAS DAY FOOTBALL 
BE ABOLISHED ? 


By“ SANDY” TAIT, the famous ex-Tottenham Hotspur 
Player, and present Manager of the Leyton F.C, 


THE suggestion that football matches should be for- 
bidden on Christmas Day is often made at this time of the 
year. Some critics argue that Christmas Day should be 
observed ag a Sunday in the football world as it is in other 
walks of life. Theatres and music-halls are closed and 
public dances forbidden on Christmas Day, why, then, 
should huge crowds be allowed to flock to football 
matches ? 

Let us consider the subject from all points of view. 

Christmas Day matches ore, naturally, played in the 
morning, and according to critics the spectators should 
either be taking a brisk walk in the country or attending 
religious services. The last-mentioned alternative I will 
not deal with ; the inclinations of everybody not prompt- 
ing them to attend religious services on Christmas Day. 

, referring to the country walks, how many thousands 
are there who live in big towns with no real country within 
miles‘? Country tramps’ are impossible for them, and 
walking through streets of bricks and mortar is not an 
elovating pastime. - 

Their Only Chance to Watch a Match. 

But for football matches many would simply idle away 
the morning or possibly stay later in Attracted 
by the magnet of football match they indulge in a brisk 


walk to the ground, and have their appetites promoted 
by the bustle: and excitement of a keenly-contested 
game. 


Another very strong point in favour of Christmas Day 
games is that they enable many people interested in 
football, shop assistants, carmen, and the like, to see 
a first-class match. Working hard all the week, with 
no spare time on Saturday afternoons, these workers 
are unable to visit footbail — when big contests 
are being fought, and at holiday times they welcome the 
prospect of seeing the clubs and men about which they 
hear so much. Stop Christmas and Bank Holiday 
football and you debar thousands of deserving workers 
from ever witnessing a good exhibition of the great winter 
pastime. 

Apart from the spectators mentioned above, there are 
huntreds of thousands who wish for no better occupation 
on Christmas morning than watching a good football 
match. Why should this happiness be denied them ? 

It is quite true that football spectators are more festive 
at Yuletide matches than when ordinary League games 
are being played. But I cannot think that this jollit 
is out of place. To many people a Christmas Day football 
match is the opening of the Festive Season. 

One of the chief arguments brought forward by oppo- 
nents to Christmas football is that it causes much extra 
labour, drivers and conductors on trams, "buses, and 
cabs being called up for service when, but for football, 
they would have a day of rest. I cannot see this point. 
Surely the more well-paid labour created in these times 
of unemployment, the better. 

The greatest pillar of those who protest against these 
matches is that the players dislike them—which is 
emphatically false. 

Players Like a Christmas Game. 

A true footballer is ready to play at any time unless 
weariness or illness forbid. He plays a Christmas Day 
game with as much avidity as an ordinary match. He 
probably played on Christmas Day when making a name 
with an amateur club; he played for the sake of the sport 
then; why should he object to playing now that his 
living depends upon skill with the ball ? 

I agreo that a player may find the rigid dietary rules 
rather irksome at the Festive Season. Plum-puddi 
and mince-pies are not for him, wines and spirits and coo 
cigars may be offered, but not accepted, or his condition 
may suffer. All this is correct; but even assuming that 
football was never played on Christmas Day, the keen 
player would still be denied the pleasures of the Yuletide 
table or faced with the posaibility of being completely 
off colour during Christmas week. Football players 
do not really object to this abstention, they regard it as 
all part of the game. 

he officials of a football club look at Christmas Day 
with a favourable eye, because, for a prominent reason, it 
makes a good day for a fixture. The number of Sattrdays 
on which big matches can be played is limited, and a 
Christmas Day crowd always compares well in numerical 
strength with a week-end crowd. 

Yuletide matches cause directors and managers much 
anxiety, the most surprising upheavals of form being 
noticed. Clubs at the foot of a League table inflict disaster 
on opponents who have been carrying all before them. 
But this agein is all part.of the sport. 

__No, in my opinion, writing as a former player and one 
who now sces football from its official side, I say Christmas 
Day football matches do no harm and much good, and I 
should be extremely sorry to see them discontinued. 
A. Tarr, 


Farmer : “ Hi, there! 
* No fishing on these 
Urchin : “ ’Course 
fishin’ on no. grounds, neither, 


Can’t you see that notice, 


ere i ie 
kin see the notice, an’ I'm not 
I'm fishin’ in the river.” 
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MR. 


His Majesty has been Asked by the Governments of the 
United States and Chile to Settle a Dispute of Many 
Years’ Standing. 


Tue very real admiration for King Edward's judgment 
and good faith that is felt the world over has received 
another tribute by the decision of the Governments of 
the United States and of Chile to submit to him their 
dispute over the Alsop claim. 

The dispute has been dragging on for some time, and 
both Argentina and Brazil have vainly tried to bring 
about a settlement between the contending parties. 

The trouble seems to have begun about thirty years ago, 
when the Bolivian Government ceded to Lopez 
Gama certain mining rights, and Pedro Lopez Gama, in his 
turn, passed them on to an American firm named Also; 
and Co. The affair was complicated by the outb: 

of war between Peru, Bolivia, and Chile, and, after the 
last-named had inflicted severe damage on Peru and 
Bolivia, there was some distribution of territory. 

Tt would appear that the Alsop mining rights now fell 
to Chile, who refused to recognise the concession, and 
Alsop and Co. are now claiming about two hundred 
thousand pounds as an indemnity. Whether or not they 
get it remains to be seen. 

One feature of the recent development worthy of notice 
is the fact that the case has not been referred to the arbi- 
tration of the British Government, but to King Edward 
personally. The King is not, of course, an expert in 
mining claims, but it is recognised that he is a man of 
sound judgment and common-sense, and both parties 
know that they are sure of a just award. 

Arbitration is a thankless task for the one who under- 
takes it, but King Edward need have no apprehension that 
his award will be treated as was that of the Argentine 
Government a short time when it tried to settle a 
dispute between Bolivia and Peru. 

Unprejudiced judges in that case were convinced that 
Argentina gave a very fair decision, but the Bolivians, 
having got the worst of the dispute, completely lost their 
tempers, and not only refused to settle with Peru, but 
threatened Argentina with war. The Bolivians were so 
very aggressive that the Argentine Minister had some 
difficulty in escaping alive from the Legation. 

King Edward's usual plan, when a dispute is submitted 
for his arbitration, is to appoint a commission of two or 
three experts, gonerally headed by some eminent lawyer. 
This commission hears and carefully weighs the evidence 
on both sides—if it is about a disputed boundary they 
nearly always make a prolonged investigation on the 
spot, and then submit their report and recommendation 
to the King. 

This, as a general rule, marxs the close of the affair, 
but His Majesty is quite at liberty to reject the recom- 
mendation of the commission; they merely advise him 
in the matter and leave him free to make what final 
decision he thinks beat. 

One of the first cases of arbitration he had to deal with 
as King was the boundary dispute between Chile and 
Argentina, who were quarrelling about which of them 
owned certain parts of Patagonia. 

The case had first of all been submitted to the British 
Government under Queen Victoria, but the affair dra 
on and on, and finally, when the Queen died, the two 
countries concerned thou ht it would be much better 
to submit the question to King Edward personally. This 
was done just as the two countries were getting near the 
point of exasperation, and when war seemed inevitable, 
and King Edward finally gave his decision, which satisfied 
both, in November, 1903. 

Had it not been that King Edward himself was the 
arbitrator there is reason to believe that Canada would 
not have accepted so quietly the decision in her dispute 
with the United States over the Alaskan boundary. 
The Canadians were very hard hit by the award, but 
they loyally accepted the King’s decision. 

There is another reason why other countries are inclined 
to submit their troubles to the King or to the British 
Government. They always know that there is no chance 
of their being “ rushed” in the matter of expense. The 
expenses of the commissioners are paid, of course, but 
to all intents and Se pen their position is regarded as an 
honorary one, and they get little else out of it. 

There is a story of an Indian official illustrating how 
carefully the Government prevents its servants accepti 
anything in the way of a “tip.” This official had got 
a certain Rajah out of a difficulty, and by way of gratitude 
the Rajah sent him a very handsome sum of money, 
which the official, naturally, placed in the bank. 

The Indian Government got to hear of the matter and 
insisted that the money should be returned, so rather 
than lose his post the official, unwillingly enough, wrote 
to the Rajah explaining the circumstances, and inclosed 
a cheque for the amount. 

The Rajah acknowledged the receipt of the cheque, 
which pacified the Government, but the officer wondered 
why the money was never drawn out of his bank. The 
mystery was solved when he was informed that the Rajah 
on receiving the cheque had burned it: 


ANOTHER RAILWAY INSURANCE 
CLAIM PAID. 


Fatal Accident to a Glasgow Reader, 


Ir is with great regret we announce that a reader of 
P. W., George Dickie Devlin, met an untimely death 
in a railway accident on Monday, November 29th. 
Deceased had a copy of Pearson’s Weekly among his effects, 
and in accordance with the conditions printed on page three 
of the red cover, the sum of £100 is being paid to his 
legal representative. 

The particulars of the fatality are as follows: Mr, 
Devlin was a first-class engineer in the merchant service 
and a married man, living at 4 George Drive, Govan, 
Glasgow. He left his ship at Barry Dock, Cardiff, on a 
few days’ visit to his wife, previous to a nine months’ 
voyage, and, returning on Monday night, left Carlisle 
by the 8.42 express, which passes through Oxenholme 
shortly after ten o’clock, 

There were two other occupants in the corridor carriage 
in which he travelled ; one fell asleep, and the other, when 
giving evidence at the inquest, stated that Mr. Devlin 
apparently tried to open the carriage window at Oxen- 
holme, when the door flew open and he was precipitated 
on to the metals. Life was extinct when his body was 
discovered. 

Our deepest sympathy is extended to the sorrowing 
relatives of Mr. Devlin. 

No sum of money, of course, can possibly compensate 
a wife for the loss of her husband, still, in the time of 
adversity which always follows such an accident money 
is often welcome. 

Readers of Pearson’s Weekly should sign the Insurance 
Coupon which appears on the third page of cover 
immediately the copy is placed in their hands, 


THE TOWN BRAND, 

Ir was her first visit to the country. Everything she 
saw was a fresh delight. Eve in the garden could not 
have found it more novel. The cows especially interested 
her. At milking time she clung so closely to the farm- 
hand that to free himself he gave her a cup of new milk, 
warm and frothy from the pail. She took a deep draught. 

Then such consternation was pictured in the pretty, 
piquant face that her mother cried : 

* What is it, Dorothy ?” 

“* Oh,” she sobbed, in disgust and disappointment, “I 
pocket like cow’s milk. It’s horrid. I like milkman’s 

ee i ee 


OBLIGING, 

THEY were a very young and obviously bride-and- 
bridegroomish couple. On entering the little tea shop the 
maid tactfully led them to a private room which chanced 
to be vacant. 

Tea was ordered and served. As the waitress was 
leaving the room the young man discovered an important 
fault in the service. 

“Oh, waitress,” he said, ‘‘ may we have a spoon ?" 

“Oh, yes!” said the girl. ‘I won’t come back for 
ten minutes, and you can have the room all to 
yourselves,” 

a a 


THE PRICE OF SPEECH. 

TE mistress of the house was watching the workman 
as, balanced w a ladder, he put up the new window 
fixtures in the house. 

“Don’t you think, my man,” she said, ‘“ you've placed 
those ourtain rolls too high ?” 

The workman, who was a stolid German, made no 
reply, but continued to adjust the fixtures. 

‘““Didn’t you hear my question ?’ demanded the lady 


sharply. 

Still no reply. 

** How dare you be so rude? Answer me at once!” 

The German gulped convulsively. Then he spoke. 

“ T haf my mouth fall of screws, madam,” he muttered, 
“ and zo I could not shpeak until I swallow some!” 

— > 
HORSES COST MONEY. 

Tue head of a big firm of contractors was walking 
round the premises, and stopped to converse with old 
George, a stableman. 

“* Well, George, how goes it ?”’ he said. 

‘Fair to middlin’, sir.” George answered ; “ fair to 
middlin’.” And he continued to rub down a bay horse. 
while the other looked on in silence. ‘‘ Me and this ’ere 
hoss,” George said suddenly, ‘“‘ have worked for you six- 
teen years.” 

ral well,” yen the master, thinking of George's 
very low wage, “ an su ou are both prett 
hight valued, George, eh ? sppowe y — 

‘H’m!” said George. ‘“ Both of us was took ill last 
week, and they got a doctor for the hoss, but they just 
docked mv naw a 
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THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 
Lapy Atice Favssetr is wonderfully pretty, and in the 
home of Sir Mortimer Faussett she has a suitable setting. 
Sir Mortimer married her when she came as governess to 
hia niece, and he spares nothing that will give her happiness. 


When Lady Faussett returns to Howcroft after a four- 
months’ holiday her husband introduces his newly-engaged 

ivate secretary, Mr. Browne. She can scarce choke back 
ber confusion. “* Mr. Cavan Browne ” i¢ the man she married 
as 8 girl, and whom she had lost sight of for fifteen years. 

Left together, the two have a serious talk, and Browne 
eventually extracts from Alice a promise that she will never 

k of their marriage. 

He divulges his reason for extracting this promise. He 
{ntends to marry young Stella Gresley, Sir Mortimer’s 
niece, and because of her vow, Lady Faussctt must look 
on in silence. 

Browne has already made some progressive steps towards 
his ambition. By calumny and lies he has persuaded his 
employer that Cervase Fenton, the man Stella loves, is a 
worthless idler, and Sir Mortimer has forbidden tho young 
man to pay addresses to his nicce. 

But love laughs at locksmiths, and Gervase comes down 
one night to sce his sweetheart. Ho meets her in the garden. 

That same evening Cavan Browne tauntingly refcrs to 
some of the love-letters he had received from Alice and still 
preserves. ‘‘ You remember,” ho says, ‘‘ they are addressed 
to ‘Mito,’ the pet name you gave me.” And he tells tho 
victim of his taunts where tho all-valuable papers are kept. 

Late that night Alice ventures to his study. 

Suddenly a wild scream rings out, breaking the slumbers 
of everyone in the house. Sir Mortimer, the butler, and other 
servanis rush to the private secretary's study, whence the 
ery comes. They see—Lady Faussett. Sho explains that 
she heard the cry and rushed to the study, thinking of 
burglars, but nobody was there. , 

The private secretary’s bedroom is visited. 
there. Then a search-party is formed to search the house 
and grounds, Sir Mortimer at its head. Alice waits in the 
study for a littlo time, then steals down the terrace and 
assists Stella, who is hiding in the garden, into tho house. 

"Mico then turns back to the secretary’s study and starts 
with horror. Gervase Fenton is standing by the window. 
She pushes him behind the curtain just asa man-servant, 
Ghilcote, hurries in and says that he has traced onc of the 
burglars to that room. a 

Lady Faussett tells him that he is mistaken, and after 
leaving the news that Mr. Browne’s body has been found 
terribly battered, he departs. Lady Faussett then confronts 
Gervase, ‘‘ You hear what Chilcote said—that Cavan Browne 
was dead ?” sheasks, and suggests that Fenton is responsible. 
Gervaso denies this. and eventually he leaves the house. ; 

Sir Mortimer comes back to tell his wife of their tragic 
discovery. He informs her that Browne is only dangerously 
{njured, and that a bundle of love-letters has been found. 

Two days later Mr. Robins, a London detective, appears. 
Ho interviews Lady Faussett and inwardly feels that she is 
deceiving him. . 

His one great find is the discovery amongst the bushes 
outside Browne's study of a brooch bearing the letter ““S. 

Stella has kept to her room since the outrage, and, fearful 
of being questioned by the detective, sho confides in Lady 
On the night of the tragedy she was close to the 
shrubbery with her lover when Browne camo up and insulted 
him. Gervase kept his temper and told her to ge in. He 
then departed for the cliffs, and Stella was going indoors when 
she heard a cry. Going back she found Cavan Browne lying 
on the ground, looking as if he were dead. . 

The following day Lady Faussctt 18 informed by Sir 
Mortimer that Gervase has been arrested for tho attempted 
murder of Cavan Browne. : 

She is very perturbed and upbraids her husband for 
calling in the detective, whom she secretly fears. 

However, Mr. Robins lunches with them that day, and, 
after th, meal, he produces Stella’s brooch. | He asks to be 
allowed to question her, but Stella is so terribly frightened 
that she gives no information. : ; 

Mr. Robins thes suggests that Sir Mortimer shall speak 
to her privately. bir Mortimer agrees, and the detective 
and Alice Fausse'.t are left in the room together. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT (continued). 
A. Stugle: Hair, 


Mr. Rosres had beenexpectant of someattempt on Alice’s 
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pa? to avoid this interview, that she would try to follow | 
e' 


r husband ; and he had 
revent it. But sho gave no sign of alarm or uneasiness. 
e sat back in the high, curiously-carved chair, a lovely 

and striking tigure, and surveyed Mr. Robins with beautiful 
and serene eyes. He came closer up to her, and his first 
remark was a little strange. 

“You havo beautiful hair, Lady Faussett—a wonderful 
colour!” 

Alice's straight brows rose slightly ; she smiled. 

‘I am glad,” she said tranquilly, “ that you admire it, but 
I cannot quite seo what bearing it has on this or any other 
question.” 

“Twill show you in an instant that it hag,” suavely answered 
Mr. Robins. He produced an pe and from it he drew 
a ny scrap of paper rolled up in cylindrical form. This he 
laid cfore Lady Faussett, who glanced at it indifferently. 

_‘‘ Look at it moro closcly, Lady Faussett,”’ said the detec- 
tive quietly, but in his measu tones there was a notc of 
triumph. ‘‘ What is wound round it ?” 

“Tan see nothing,” said Alice, with some impatience, but 
sho scrutinised tho little roll again, and her voice was faintly 
uncasy as she added, ‘‘ I see—what—might be a—a thread— 
or—or & ” 

“A single hair,” supplemented Mr. Robins gravely—“a 
hair of peculiar colour and brilliancy, Lady Faussett—a hair 
that I knew as soon as I found it, could only have come from 
your head. Just a single hair—a very, very slight cluc, you 
or anyono elso would consider it, but quite sufficient for me 
to know who had becn tampering with the letters so carefully 
sealed by Sir Mortimer, for that hair, Lady Faussett, was 
found amongst tho blank papers that had been substituted 
for the love-letters addressed to a person called Mito!” 

Lady Faussett made no answer. For once her wonderful 
powers of dissimulation, her audacity, and presence of mind 
had all deserted her. She stretched out her hand stiffly for 
the meee of paper about which was twisted the betraying 
hair. . Robins did not attempt to prevent her as she 
seized it and flung it into the flowers that filled the fireplace. 

“ It's servod its turn ; it is no good now, he said. ‘* Throw 
it away if you like, Lady Faussett, but I want you to under- 
stand that I’m going to havo those letters. They're not 
destroyed *—he was watching her, and he knew that his 
statement was correct— and I want them. You havo them, 
Lady Faussett ; unless they are handed over to me——” 

He paused. She raised her head defiantly ; thero was alittle 
colour in her checks, ¢ shadow of a emile lifted the corncrs of 
her perfect mouth. 

“You take a good deal for granted,” she said. 
sure that I havo thoso letters ?” 

“T am,” said Mr. Robins firmly; “and, if you refuse to 
hand them over to me, it will be my painful duty to inform 
your husband that I have discovered the thief.” 

‘Alice started from her chair. ‘‘ You—you would not dare,” 
she said fiercely ; but the detective faced her calmly. 

“T should dare, and I should do it, Lady Faussett,” he 
said. ‘ Give me those letters. They are connected with the 
crime, as you yourself aro! It’s the link—and I want it. If 
it is not given to me, then I shall tako it! What has been 
stolen once can be stolen again, and this time in the interests 
of law and order.” 

Alice trembled with rage. Never had anyone so addressed 
her, never had sho been so suddenly called to account for 
actions that her own will and egoism had alone dictated. For 
a moment sho was afraid of this commonplace, placid little 
man, who had discovered the truth, who could lay her low in 
hor husband’s estimate of her. She was afraid, and fear to 
‘Alice Faussett was an intolerable sensation. Resolutely she 
put it from her. 

“ You are quite wrong,” she said steadily, ‘‘ and whether 
you find those missing letters or not, it is not I who shall give 
them you.” : 

“That,” said Mr. Robins grimly, “ I quito believe. You 
are clever, Lady Faussctt, but I t ink, I really think I may 
say without vanity, that in mo you have your match!” 

She did not reply, but rose with statcly dignity and moved 
towards the door. As she reached it, ehe turned and faced 
him. Her mask had fallen ; she showed that she feared him 
and that she hated him. 

“You will not succeed in poisoning my husband’s mind 
against me,” she said tauntingly. ‘“ You do not know him 
as I do. ‘He would believe my word against the whole 
world.” 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Robins gravely, “from what I have 
seen of your husband, I belive that to be extremely likely. 
I am deeply sorry to think that such terriblo gricf and trouble 
should come upon him. Short though the time is that I have 
known Sir Mortimer, I respect him so highly that I wish it 
had not fallen to my lot to be Fate’s instrument in this case.”” 

“ You are surely exaggerating,” eaid Lady Faussett, with 
a disdainful smile. ‘‘ Besides, I tell you that my husband 
will believe nothing against me.” 

“He ney forced to,” said the detective, “ when I arrest 

ou, Lady Faussett, on the charge of attempting to murder 
tisen Browne.” 


“You are 


CHAPTER NINE. 
The Man in the Garden. 


For the rest of that day Stella awaited Lady Faussett’s 
coming. But afternoon deepened into prening, da into 
night, and Alice did not come. Stella went to with the 
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sense of some misfortune hanging over her. All night she 
dreamed of Gervase, and when she woke it was with the tears 
wet upon her cheeks, for she had been with bim in his prison 
cell, and had heard him say how that he forgave her for her 
unwitting betrayal, that he loved her more than life. 

With her early tea there came a note from Sir Mortimer 
requesting her to be at breakfast, stating that he had some- 
thing important to tell her. Stella wisely obeyed him, and 
appeared punctually. Her uncle kissed her, with, so sho 
dared to hope, some warmth, and then proceeded to read his 
letters, whilst his nieco poured out his coffee. They were 
alone. To Stella's great thankfulness the detective was 
not present. Lady Faussett always breakfasted in her own 


‘oom. 

“Stella,” said Sir Mortimer, so suddenly that Stella gave 
a slight jump, “I went over to Gaol yesterday to sce 
Gervase, after your interview with Mr. t obina.” 

“Oh, that was good of you!’ breathed Stella ecstatically. 
T_T am s0 grateful to you, uncle.” 

“ As you declined to tell mo the story of that evening's 
doings, I felt it best to go to Gervase once more,” said Sir 
Mortimer rebukingly, but his smile was kind. ‘Ho was 
perfectly frank od open with me, poor boy; I must say he 
convinced me of his innocence, though I regret to hear that 
pe pas a quarrel with Browne, the cause of which he did not 
tell me.” 

‘A wild-roso flush mado Stcila’s sweet face very beautiful. 

“Tt was—about me,” she said almost Gono ity, and Sir 
Mortimer’s knife fell from his hand in his astonishment. 

* About ecm Ee said nothing that would have led 
mo to think that,” he said. ‘‘ Stella, I must insist on your 
being explicit. I can stand no more mysteries.” 

Thus adjured, Stclla obeyed. Whether Lady Faussctt would 
bo angry or not did not mattcr now. Sir Mortimer was on 
her side, he would be just to Gervase, and Stella felt remorsc- 
fully that he would have been so from the beginning, had she 
not been afraid to trust him. 

Sir Mortimer listened in silence ; it was impossible to judge 
from his expression in what light he regarded the tale, only,as 
Stella paused, he laughed a little bitterly 

“There has been a perfect conspiracy to keep me in the 
dark, it seems,” he said ; “your aunt secms to have acted as 
your guardian angel, Stella— to have protected you at every 
turn.” 

Indeed, yes,” said Stella simply. “ Aunt Alice wae 
simply wonderful from tho beginning. I don’t know what J 
should have done without her.” 

Balancing his teaspoon with abstracted precision, Sir 
Mortimer stared at his niece. 

“If you did not give those cries which roused tho house, 
and terrified you, who did + J wonder, "he said, and Stella shook 
her head. 

“T ean't think,” sho said, “ they were dreadful shrieks, 1 
seem to hear them now.” 

Sir Mortimer rose from the table and, going over to his 
niece he kissed her solemnly. Stella clung to him and cried a 
little. Poor child, she had wept so much of late, that tears 
camo easily to her; then Sir Mortimer went upstairs to scok 
his wife. 

‘Alice had been strangely silent and depressed the previous 


| day, and had gone to her room before dinner, and when Sir 


Mortimer had looked in later, she hed becn asleep and he had 
not liked to disturb her. Now he was anxious to know how 
she was, and to gently chide her for not having had confidence 
in him, for having treated him as though he were an ogro who 
would have no mercy on Stella. 

Lady Faussett was lying on a couch in her dressing-room ; 
it must have been his fancy, Sir Mortimer thought, that she 
looked terrified, when he said he had something to scold her 
about. Why should she be afraid of him ? 

“You know I hate deccit,” he said gently, “even when it 
ig meant well and kindly done. Stella has told mo all—you 
know—I went to see Cervase again yesterday, I was 
determined to get to the bottom cf things, and her tale 
supplemented his.” 

Lady Faussett gave a decp sigh of relief, her tense expression 
relaxed. She had expected something different, something 
that all night had haunted her. She was too thankful to feel 
angry with Stella, who had proved so incapable of keeping 
silence. 

When her husband had finished his little lecture on how 
imprudent it had been of her not to take him into her con- 
fidence, and how natural it was that he should feel hurt at 
what appeared deccit on her part, Alice put up her arms, and, 
linking them round his neck, gazed steadily into tho kind, 
grey eyes. 

“You're not angry with me, aro you, Mortimer ? ” pho 
asked. ‘I did it all—for the best.” 

“ My dear, of that I have no doubt,” he answered, ‘‘ but— 
deceit is never for the best. I cannot help being hurt 
when I think—how you lied to me—when I found you in 
Cavan Browne's study. It’s an ugly word, lie, Alice, but—I 
am afraid that in this case I can use no other.” 

He knelt down beside her and drew her to his breast ; he 
was vexed and wounded, but he did not ish to reproach her, 
especially with her soft arms about his neck, her lovely face 
now pressed close to his. 

“Pye been lying here thinking, Mortimer,” sho said, after 
a pause, “* thinking—of—of ever so many things, but do you 
know what the chief one was?” 

Ho told her “ No,” kissing the lips tat questioned him ; with 
a little sigh, Alice drew back so that she could search his face 
with her deep, strango cycs. 

“T was thinking, and I only wonder that TI never realised it 
before,” she said, “ how very, very much too good you have 
been to mo always, how thai I have never deserved that you 
should be. I've been a very long time finding it out, but 1 
know it now.” 


en away injured er; can claim damages. See " Dog Law” in the 
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© My love, what foolishness is this,” poe Sir Mortimer, 
* I—too gd to you, my life’s queen, how could I be?” 

“ I’ve never been worth all you gave me, and I never under- 
stood it—till now," she said quictly. ‘‘ Mortimer—I want 
you, whatever happens, to remember that, at last, I know it— 
and—and I was grateful—I—I found out my own heart—I— 
I really care for you.” . . 

The last words were spoken too low for Sir Mortimer to 
catch them, nordid she repeat them. For a few moments she 
remained silent, her groy eyes dreamily ing the void 
before her, whilst her husband thrilled with a new and strange 
delight in the thought that she was his. ; 

fever, it seemed tohim, had she been so sweet, 80 submis- 
sive, so absolutely the wife of his dreams, that, though he 
would not acknowledge it to himself, had never yet been 
realised. He bent over her murmuring soft, foolish, fond 
words, utterly forgetful that he had been voxed with her— 
remembering only that he loved her. ie 

“ Alice, my dearest, how happy you have made me,” he 
murmured ; and she stirred slightly in his embrace. 

“Dear Mortimer, I'm so glad,” she answered gently ; “ tell 
me, by the way, have you seen Mr. Robins sinco yesterday at 
lunch ?'” 

“No; he is busy pursuing his investigations, I su pose,” 
answered Sir Mortimer; “isn’t it extraordinary who cao 
have contrived to abstract those letters t”” . 

“Very,” said Alice faintly. ‘Quite inexplicable! T 
think now, dearest, you'd better leave me, and I'll rest a little 
before coming down. 1 don't feel very strong yet.” . 

“And I have been selfishly tiring you,” exclaimed Sir 
Mortimer, “ how inconsiderate of mo. My dear, to revert to a 
rather unpleasant subjcct, whonever Browne is well enough, 
he must leave this house instantly. Whoever attacked him, 
added the ex-Governor, with unusual heat, “attacked 4 
scoundrel To think of his daring to make love to Stella! 
Only, I wish—that Gervaso had not quarrelled with him. It 
was undignified and unnecessary. Browne has so much 
decency left that he doesn't try to make out that Gervase is 
guilty of the attack upon him. It must have been some 
tramp who got into the grounds.” 

* Yes,” agreed Alice, “ it must!’ 

The languor of her voice made her husband fear that ho had 
overtired her. Ho hung over her with fond tenderness for a 
few moments, and then he left her—as he said—to rest. 

As soon as she was alono Alice got up and, going to her 
writing-table, unlocked a drawer from which she took a packet 
of letters. With tearless bdo of anguish she looked at them— 
those letters, written in the first flush of her girlish passion 
for a man who was utterly unworthy of it ! 

What a gulf lay between the girl who had penned those 
guileless and the woman who now looked at them ! 

Thrusting them in the bosom of the loose gown she wore, 
Lady Faussett caught up a cloak and flung it round her. 
Then, with one last lingering look about the room, she opened 
the door and went slowly down the corridor and into the hall. 
No one was about, but, if she should encounter anyone, she 
would say that she was going for a stroll in the grounds 
towards tho sea. A smilo of exceeding bitterness crossed her 
lips, as she reflected that it would be, at any rate, the truth. 

As she passed through the gardens, towards the path that 
led to the sea, a man came out from behind a group of shrubs 
and confronted hor. He was tall, dark-featured, and with an 
sir of foreign lands, of hotter, fiercer climes than England, 
about him. He took off his soft hat as Lady Faussett 
approached, and bowed. She, startled at seeing a stranger 

re, looked at him in some alarm. 

“‘T fear that I am trespassing,” the man said, ina quick, but 
not unpleasant, voice, “ and—I confess—that it ia not for the 
first time. I havo been here before. I have the honour of 
addressing Lady Faussett ?"” 

“Yes,” said Alice coldly, ‘“ what do you wish ?” 

She spoke with the repellent tones that are used to rebuff a 
possible appeal for aid; the etranger recognised them, and 
smiled quietly. 

“ Nothing in tho way of ag or assistance,” he said ; 
**on that point I can assure you. I wish to see Sir Mortimer.” 

“ You will find him in the honse,”’ said Alice, and she moved 
on. The stranger's gaze followed her admiringly. What 
splendid grace, what colouring; a romantio strain that no 
adversity or struggle had been able to conquer was aroused 
in him. The beauty of Alice Faussett had made the stranger 
forget all else for the momont. 

Meanwhile, Lady Faussctt, holding her skirt and cloak about 
her, went swiftly down the steep path that led to the sca. 
The tide, as she had known, was in; green and purple, white- 
crested, the waves rushed up to the rocks to spend themselves 
in foam and waste of water. 

Alice stood watching them, her hand at her breast, where lay 
the fatal letters. She thought of Stclla—whose fate was now 
assured ; Sir Mortimer would protect her from the villainous 
designs of Cavan Browne ; for Stella, Lady Faussett forosaw 
a serene and happy life, as the wifo of Gervase Fenton. She 
knew instinctively that Sir Mortimer would give his consent 
to the marriage. 

Closer, each second, came the waves, walls of translucent 
blue and emerald. The tido was at ita height. Alice closed 
her eyes with a little shudder, as she realised what it would bear 
with it, when it went out. With outstretched hands sho stood 
for an instant, then, as the great breakers rolled towards her, 
she gathered her courago to the point of desperation and 
leaped into the gulf of cruel waters that closed instantly over 
her head. 


(This story will be concluded next week.) 
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Magiz: “I think Chollie is a delightful dancer; he’s 
so light on his feet!" 

Lillian ; “‘ When you're better acquainted with Chollie 
you'll discover that he’s light at both ends!“ 

eet 

‘* Wao is the best man in your club ? ” asked the visitor 
who was watching the local football match. 

‘“* Well.”’ was the answer, “ Robinson’s the best forward, 
and Johnston’s the best back; but that there fat chap 
holds most of the club's medals. You see, he’s the village 
pewnbroker ! 


A hbgihly interesting article 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
YULE-TIDE HARVESTS. 


Harvest has been late this year, but we may be 
thankful that we are not likely to see again such a sight 
as was viewed in 1903, when at Caldbeck and Ireby, in 
Siberia, grain was being harvested during Christmas 
week. 

1903 was that evil year when it rained right through 
the summer and autumn, and never stopped for three 
consecutive days until winter was on us, but although 
it was much the worst year of the present century, yet it 
is not the only one which has seen a Christmas harvest. 

In 1907 crops of barley, wheat, and oats growing at 
Branston Fen, Lincolnshire, were sold by auction a fort- 
night before Christmas, and were being gathered during 
Christmas week. Some fields were not harvested until 
the New Year. 

Our forefathers used to tell stories of terrific frost and 
site Christmas snow drifts. We shall be able to 
relate to our grandchildren our strange experiences of 
mid-winter summers, of green Yules when gardens 
bloomed with blossoms of scores of different kinds, and 
when overcoats still reposed in the cupboards to which 
they had been consigned the previous spring. 

After two very cold Decombers running, that of 1880 
was startlingly mild. A week before Christmas of that 
year fine baskets of mushrooms were picked in the open 
air in many parts of the country. We had a few 
so-called seasonable Christmasses in the early nineties, 
but since that date the weather of December 25th has 
usually resombled that of a mild October. 

The present century began with a Christmas so warm 
that tea roses, wall-flowers, marigolds, and marguerites 
were picked in the open almost everywhere in the mid- 
lands and in the south of England. 

On Christmas Day, 1903, children at Nantwich and other 
pecs gathered good-sized bunches of primroses. Near 

ditch violas as well as primroses were thick in bloom. 
At Chippenham, in Wiltshire, by no means an exception- 
ally warm spot, perfect tea roses were picked in the open 
on Christmas Day. 

Christmas, 1907, beat all records for its display of 
flowers and fruits. At Reigate, for instance, a basket of 
nice ripe blackberries was picked. The fruit was in good 
condition. At Herne Hil was seen a La France rose 
bush in full bloom, All round London those who 
possessed gardens picked Christmas bouquets of 
polyanthus, yellow jasmine, stocks, wall-flowers, peri- 
winkles, primroses, violets, and goodness knows how 
many other varieties of blooms. 

Not only did autumn fluwers hang on, uncut by frost 
during that wonderful winter, but spring flowers, tempted 
by the marvellous mildness of the season, appeared too 
soon. At Ashford was to be seen on Christmas Day a 
pear tree in full blossom. 
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BETWEEN THE TWO. 

One day a drill-sergeant in the Army had a number of 
recruits to drill, and wanted the married men separated 
from the singlo ones, so he formed them in a line, and 
gave the word of command : 

‘* Single men advance, and married men fall back in 
the rear.” 

All took their positions except one, an Irishman, who 
stood still. The sergeant asked the reason why he had 
not moved, but no answer came from Pat. 

“Come, my man, are you married ? ” 

“No,” replied Pat. 

““Then you are single.” 

* No.” 

“Then what are you ?” 

‘“*T am courting Sally.’’ 

The sergeant collapsed. 


—« to 


HE was trying a horse with a view to buying him, and 
noticed that after driving a few miles the animal pulled 
very hard, ge ea a firm hand and constant watching. 

“Do you think this is just the horse for a lady to 
drive?’ he inquired doubtfully. 

“Well,” answered the owncr, with an air of great 
candour, “I must say I shouldn't really want to be the 
husband of the woman who could drive that horse,”* 

———_—— 
HE DIDN’T FORGET. 

Ports—even spring poets—are more apt to be modest 
than self-assertive. But at least one believes in himself. 
He dropped into a publisher’s office with some verses in 
his pocket. The publisher, who was also the editor of a 
magazine, had gone out. 

The young poet sat down and waited. Presently his 
eyo fell upon a memorandum-book lying there, spread 
out like a morning newspaper, and almost in spite of 
himself, ho read : 

“ Don’t forget to see the binder. 

“Don’t forget to post E. his contract, 

“ Don’t forget H.’s proofs,” 

An inspiration seized the youth ; he took a pencil, 
and at the tail of this long list of ‘don’t forgets” he 


wrote: 

“ Don’t forget to accept A.’s poem.” 

He left his cine an on the table and departed, That 
afternoon, when the publisher glanced over his memoranda, 
he was not a little axtantahed at the last item; but his 
sense of humour was so strong that he accepted the poem, 
although it required a strong sense of humour to do that, 
and sent tho lad a cheque for it. 


This Article, Written Especially for Smokers, Contains 
a Fund of Useful Information and Tips. 


WE have all observed in novels how the hero in his spare 
moments is accustomed to sit down and send out a graceful 
series of smoke rings. Most smokers, too, have heard 
marvellous tales of how somebody (never present) can tit 
rings of smoke on to door-handics. Yet. the ability to 
blow rings is one of the rarest of accomplishments. 

It is not, however, such a difficult matter to blow a 
good smoke ring, whether from pipe, cigar, or cigarette. 

First, take a good mouthful of smoke. Put the tongus 
as far back in the mouth as possible, and keep it lying as 
flat as youcan. Now open the teeth and lips so that there 
is a small! round hole for the smoke to pass out by. Move 
the tongue forwards and upwards, still keeping the point 
of it down. 

A small cloud of smoke thus issues from the mouth, 
with a swirl in the middle of it caused by the ball of the 
tongue. A few inches from the mouth this oloud should 
resolve itself into a satisfactory ring. Now draw a little 
air into the mouth as the tongue goes back to its original 

ition, and puff again. Rings are produced not by the 
ungs, but by the tongue, which sends them out by a series 
of quick, but gentle jerks. Always keep the point of the 
tongue down. 
Practise in Front of a Mirror. 

With patience—and a week or two's steady practice 
should make you an expert —you should be able to produce 
ten or twelve rings from one draw. It is a good plan to 
practise in front of a mirror. You will soon find that an 
absolutely calm atmosphere is essential, and that the 
rings vary in excellence with the dampness and dryness 
of the air. You should soon be able, if the air of the room 
is absolutely still, to send one ring through another. 

Meerschaums are out of favour now. There are too 
many plaster-of-Paris imitations about, and the best 
of real meerschaums is painfully brittle. But if you have 
a meerschaum and want it to colour well there are many 
points to be studied. 

Uso, especially at first, a strong tobacco. Shag will 
colour the pipe much better than a light tobacco will. 
For the first few weeks you should always keep a plug 
in the bowl, so that the upper half, which colours more 
slowly than the bottom, may begin to darken first. When 
the upper half has turned an even brown, removo the plug. 

Don't let your meerschaum get too hot, or the colour 
may be burnt out. Do not smoke it in a high wind or 
it is apt to colour unevenly. Rain, too, may possibly 
spot it. Good meerschaum is very sensitive. hat is 
he should be careful how you let your nails touch the 
bowl. 


Scraping a Briar. 

When not in use your treasure should be kept in its 

caso or well wrapped-up, otherwiso the grit in your 
kets will scar it. The inner coating of carbon and ashes 
should besandpapered out rather than thoroug!:ly scraped. 

Nor should a briar ever get a thorough scraping. A 
thin coating should be left, or the pipe will burn. No well 
cared-for pipe, however cheap, should burn down. But 
the best of pipes will burn down in time if you remove 
that protective skin of black that forms on the rim. 

Always knock your pipe out carefully after each 
smoke. To the good smoker this seems obvious advice, 
but many smokers rob their smoking of its pleasure by only 
shaking off the top ash and ramming fresh tobacco on 
top of the saturated and oily mass below. 

Tho stem should be cleaned every week or so with a 
string, and if a difficulty is found in getting the end up the 
bow! it can easily be prized up with a hairpin or the point 
of a knife. A feather only half cleans, as it comes back 
the same way asit goesin. Briars neod much less cleaning 
than do clays or meerschaums, as the two latter do not 
absorb the oil and so are always getting foul. 

Lighting Up. 

No experienced smoker uses wax vestas. Tho rapture 
of the first few puffs is spoiled by the nauseous taste of 
the wax. Pine matches and paper are good. A red-hot 
coal is idea], though it needs careful management. 

That first rapture, by the way, can be prolonged by 
lighting the surface of the tobacco czly in the middle, and 
letting the flame gradually eat its way outtotherim. The 
unpleasant taste of a bran-new pipe can be destroyed by 
burning some grass in it. ‘ 

The unpleasant taste one finds on relighting a cold 
cigar can be avoided by applying the flame for several 
seconds before drawing. 

It is the ammonia in tobacco that bites the tongue and 
causes thirst. It is carbon that makes the smoke blue, 
and that, settling at the back of the throat and on the 
lining of the bronchial tubcs, gives a dark and coaly shade 
to the sputum. 

The oil of the tobacco is composed of three things. 
There is nicotine itself, which is unseen and unfe!:; @ 
vaporous substance that gives an odour to clothe; und 
curtains, and which is produced most strongly by the butt 
of a dead cigar; also that black and bitter fiqui agiip of 
which is so unpleasant, = 
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sleeves, with the sun blazing outside, and horses and men | one can acquire that Christmassy feeling by which editors 
in the streets seocping under the heat, while the old lady, | set so much store. 
going about her duties, was wailing in a high falsetto The unfortunate part of thus anticipating tho seasons, 
voice, “Oh, the mistletoe bough! I am sure you will | however, is that the author comes out of the ice-cave 
realise that this was very helpful. and demands warm drinks until he realises that “ the 
Now, in more prosaic times, it becomes necessary to | winter is over and gone and the time of the singing of 
use the art of make-believe a great deal, when, for instance, | birds has come,”* 
one is in a hammock or a punt, and is conjuring up visions -—— 
of wintry streets and roaring fires, Mr. STARR WOOD. 
- - P ——- I Fixp a good way to do Christmassy pictures in the 
Some Interesting eine of Well-known Artists and Mr. JOHN HASSALL, RI height of summer is to sit with m ieee bs refrigerator, 
. ‘iia ‘ ; _ ‘ Bp using the lid as an easel, while the housemaid plies me 
(Artists and authors who specialise in Christmas pictures | . To those in search of the Father Christmassy feeling | with iced champagne for inspiration, which, of course, one 
and stories have to do their work, as is pretty well known, | in summer time I strongly recommend the following | can afford on the extra remuneration the kind editors 
in the summer months. How do they manage to get the | prescription, which I tako regularly in June, July, and | a}low for Christmas plates. 
true Christmas “‘ atmosphere” when the mercury is trying August, with great benefit to myself and my Art (capital When Christmas comes, of course we dine off the 
to climb out of the top of the thermometer? This «3 a “A, please) : Christmas plates. , 
question we have addressed to some of the most prolific and Rise early (N.B.—If you are not good at early rising, ———_—_—- $2 ——————— ; 
lar contributors to Christmas art and literature, Their | try sitting up all night), and go andsit in thecistern. After vy 
Nightly interesting replies will be found below.) having been there about an hour take a glass of cherry LOVE FINDS A WAY. 4 
brandy (N.B.—Keep it handy, as a certain advertisement A Poor couple who went to a priest to be wedded Fy 
Mr. CHARLES PEARS. says). You will then experience the sensation of having | were met with a demand for the marriage fee. It was ? 


How do I get the Merry Christmas feeling in summer ? 
I say, you know, and likewise dash it all! this is too serious 
a subject to jest about. 

How would you like to be reminded of sitting sweltering 
a a sunny summer day in your pyjamas with a block 
of ice upon your head listening to the strains of ‘‘ Christians 
Awake ” from the gramophone, whilst trying to knock off 
something suitable for Christmas in the way of a drawing, 
which when finished is thought to be a masterpiece, but 
which, when it is published six months afterwards, strikes 
you as being no better than it ought to be ? 


Mr. TOM GALLON. 

I nave found no great difficulty, in the past melancholy 
summer, in feeling Christmassy when writing Christmas 
stories even in August. I have but had to pull down 
the blinds, and put on an overcoat, and stir the fire, and 
turn up the lights—and the illusion was complete. A 
party of wheezy carol singers at the door would have 
made it perfect. 

When, some years ago, I had to write Christmas stories 
in the summer, I lived in chambers, and was singularly 
fortunate in the possession of a “ laundress,” who had a 


fallen through the ice, and Christmassy ideas will overflow 
—like the cistern, 


———— 


Mr. W. HEATH ROBINSON. 

Reat Christmassy feelings are going out of fashion 
now. We had, however, such delightfully wintry weather 
this last summer that it was not very difficult to raise 
them ; in fact, one is often impelled to do this in order 
to drive away the wintry melancholy of summer. 

I think the greater difficulty lies in conjuring u 
summer holiday incidents in the winter, when to thin 
of that wonderful field of humour—mixed bathing— 
is sufficient to give one the influenza, and to clothe graceful 
young ladies in light summer frocks seems an act of 
unkindness, 


Mr. G. B. BURGIN. 

Mosr publishers seem to be born with the fixed idea 
that the proper and ee time for an author to 
write a Christmas’story is when he is in a state of collapse 
from midsummer heat. 

My usual practice when an editor wants a Christmas 


not forthcoming. Both the consenting parties were 
rich in love and in their prospects, but destitute of financial 
resources.- The father was obdurate. ‘“‘ No money, 
no marriage.”* 

“Give me lave, your riverence,’ said the blushing 
bride, *‘ to go and get the money.” 

It was given, and she sped forth on the delicate mission 
of raising a marriage fee out of pure nothing. After a 
short interval she returned with the sum of money, and 
the ceremony was completed to the satisfaction of all. 
When the parting was taking place, the newly-made wife 
seemed a little uneasy. 

“ Anything on your mind, Catherine ?” said the father. 

“Well, your riverence, I would like to know if this 
marriage could not be spoiled now.” 

“Certainly not, Catherine. No man can put you 
asunder.” 

‘Could you not do it yourself, father 2? Could you not 
spoil the marriage ? 

‘“No, no, Catherine. You are past me now. 
nothing more to do with your marriage.” 

“That aises me mind,” said Catherine, ‘‘ and God bless 
your riverence. There’s the ticket for your coat. I 
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passion for singing carols and Christmas music generally. | story by the end of June, is to arrange with Messrs. Gatti picked it up in the lobby and pawned It. 

She was almost stone deaf, and to this day I verily | to build me an ice cave in my bath-room, which is the oe 
beliove that she hadn’t the faintest notion that she wasn't | coldest room in the house, pull down the blinds, jingle Hicnwarmay: ‘Halt! Your money or your 
singing love songs or tender summer melodies ; but they | some Canadian sleigh bells, and thus put myself into | life!” 


always turned out to be carols. 
We uscd to have summer weather in those days, and 
TI can well remember sitting at an open window in my sbirt 


AFTER MEASLES the sure preventive of 
very serious illness is Scott’s Emulsion. 


Accept SCOTT'S only if you want to be sure. 


This statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter: 


114 The Grove, Hammersmith, London,W. 
Gentlemen,—I used the SCOTT’S Emulsion for a little boy of |F 
ral weakness, and found it quite brought 
the little one back to a good state of 
health after a bad attack of measles, I 
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Sept. 19th, 1908. 


a receptive frame of mind for local colour. 
It is not until one really begins to shiver at the thought 
that the story will not be paid for until Christmas that 
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Puaane, Artillery Lane, | health, The softest and most comfortable of atl. 
From Drapers, Chemists, &c. 


FREE HERBAL 

(Iluatrated).—Containing valuable remedies for all 
jlments. Write to-day.— P. 
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DRUNKAERDS CURED, quickly, accretly, 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


A Good Fish Sauce. 
Take some plain melted butter and 

add a spoonful of walnut pickle or mush- 

room ketchup. 

Powdered Horseradish. 

Slice the horseradish rather thin, lay 
in the oven till thoroughly dry, then pound 
and bottle for use. 

Tapioca for invalids 

Should be prepared as_ follows :— 
Put one ounce of crushed tapioca to soak 
in cold water, drain dry, and then add to 
one pint and a half of milk, which must be 
sweetened and flavoured to taste. 

An Excellent Way of Cooking Eggs 

Is to break them into boiling milk 
without beating. Cook slowly, stirring 
now and then ; when done turn out on to & 
thick slice of lightly-buttered toast, 
seasoning with pepper and salt. 

Presh Pried Herrings With Onions. 

‘Take somo fresh herrings, remove the 
licads, tails, fins, and scales. Split them 
open and wipe with a cloth. Slice threo 
onions, fry them for two or threo minutes, 
dip the herrings in flour, and fry them with 
the onions until cooked. 

Brown Meal Biscuits. 

One pound of wheaten meal, one tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, a teaspoonful 
of brown sugar, and a pinch of salt. Mix 
thoroughly into this, five ounces of butter. 
Make all into a stiff paste with a little milk. 
Roll out very thin and bake in rather a 
quick oven, (Reply to VILLAGE ReavDEs.) 
Hash Pie 

Makes a good hot supper. Warm a 
cupful of aid mashed potatocs with a 
little milk and butter, add a few table- 
spoonfuls of ebopper meat, seasoning, and 
a beaten egg. ke into a mound on a 
buttered pie-plate, scatter breadcrumbs 
over, and hake for twenty minutes. 

Tea Loaves. 

Mix togother one pound of flour, one 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, and_ half 
a teaspoonful of salt; rub into this two 
ounces of butter; add sufficient milk to 
mako it into a stiff dough. Knead it well, 
then form into loaves, brush over with 
milk, and bake in a quick oven. 

Veal Goose 

Is a dish little known, but nevertheless 
very excellent. Procure a breast of veal, 
Lone it, trim neatly, and lay on a board. 
Cover this thickly with sage and onion 
stuffing. Roll up tightly, and bind with 
tape to keep it in shape. Then roast in 
the oven or before s good fire, basting 
frequently. Send to table very hot, with 
a rich brown gravy. 

Baked Pig’s Pry. 
Cut up @ pound of pig's fry, lay it ina 


S o Christmas present is not 
valued for its intrinsic worth, 
but for the kindly spirit 
which prompts it, there is no 
reason why the handy girl 
should not make with her own 

hands the Yuletide gifts she sends to her 

friends. A few suggestions for home-made 

Christmas presents are given here: 

Hat-Pin Cushion. 

Take a uscd tube for 
sending pictures through the 
post, cover it with flowered 
silk or ribbon by pasting it 
on, fill it with cotton wool or 
floss, letting the filling come 
beyond the ends, to form 
s cushion; cover the ends 
with silk. Each cushion is. 
surrounded with a frill of 
the silk; ribbon is twisted 
around the cylinder near 
the cushion and _ finished 
with large bows. The tubo 
should be about eight inches 
in length. 

Clothes-Peg Apron. 

Take one and one-quarter yards of white | 
drill and fold in half, then cut round like. 
a tea apron. Now cut out round Bein 
near the outer edge and on both s to | 
form pockets. Bind the top piece and all | 
around apron with any collar canvas, put 
on a band with buttonhole and button, 
fill with clothes-pegs, and wear as any other | 
apron. In hanging out clothes you are 
saved the trouble of stooping down to a 
basket for every peg. 

A Shaving Towel. 

A useful present for men who shave 
themselves is a shaving-towel. Take a 
linen towel; cut 
out a round 
hole the size of 
neck in the 
centre, cut towel 
on one side from 
hole to “ep of 
towel; bind all 
edges and neck with ribbon and fancy 
stitch if desired to make it more attractive; 
tie at the neck to hold. 

Polding Photograph Case. 

A folding pocket case for photographs, in 
which to carry the pictured faces of his 
loved ones, is an easily made and acceptable 


pie-dish, chop finely two onions and a few | gift for a man who is much away from home. 
sage leaves, add half a teaspoonful of| Tor a case to hold wife’s face on one side 
pepper and the same of salt. Mix woll and} and baby’s on the other you will need two 


sprinkle thickly over the meat in the dish. 

Cut up one pound and a half of parboiled 
tatoes and cover the meat with them. 
ill the dish with water, or weak stock, and 

bake for two hours and a half in a moderate 

oven. 

Orange Jelly Preserve. 

Wash and grate oii the outer rind of 
some Seville oranges, cut each in half, and 
squeeze the juice. Put the pulp that has 
been squeezed into a preserving-pan, allow- 
ing a quart of water to a pound of fruit. 
Boil for an hour, or till the water is reduced 
to half. Cool o little, add the juice, and 
strain all through a cloth. To every 
pint of liquor add one pound and a quarter 
of sugar. Bring to the boil, and boil fast 
for twenty minutes, skimming well. This 
makes a firm jelly, which is appreciated 
instead of marmalade. 


This Rice Cake Recipe 

Is what you found useful before, Mix 
together one quarter of a pound of ground 
rice, three ounces of fine flour, and one 
teaspoonful of baking-powder. Cream 
three ounces of butter with four ounces of 
caster sugar; add a beaten egg, yolk and 
white beaten separately, and two table- 
spoonfuls of milk. Add ually the 
dry ingredients, beating well all the time. 
Bake in a greased tin for nearly an hour. 
The grated rind of an orange makes a 
delicious flavouring, or a teaspoonful of 
essence of vanilla may be used. (Reply 
to C. Brook, Trevor.) 


ieces of cardboard for cach picture, one 
or backing and one, with an oval opening, 
to frame the picture. These two pieces 
should be glued together at the edges, 
leaving the top open to insert the picture. 
The front one should be covered beforehand 
with fancy silk, leatherette, or real leather, 
so that the oval may be cut out and fastened 
back on the underside of the cardboard. 
Then, after the cardboard is attached, 
Pi the fancy covering around it, fasten 
firmly to the cardboard, and repeat the 


Skates should be wiped as soon as they | 
are taken off. On returning home, rub 
all the steel parts at once with a cloth 
moistencd with vaseline. 


CuestNuts over the fire are quite a 
Christmas treat. Boil the nuts for half an 
hour before roasting, and they will be 
delicious. 

SNOWBALLING is great fun, but do not 
make the balls too hard, and make sure 
that no stones are picked up with the 
snow, or gricvous injury may result, 


Ar children’s dances the boys are inclined 
to stand about and not dance. This is not 
only stupid, but it is selfish. All should 
join together in helping to make things 


Napoleon found St, Helena very dull. 
bave been quite happy. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY HINTS. 


merry. | but it is destructive to boots, 


Buy it and see. 


Chtislnas 


process with the other picture receptacle. 
When finished there will be two picture 
openings folding face to face, hinged to 
place by the fancy cover. 

Pan Bags. 

Pretty fan bags can be made of ribbon 
remnants, which can always be picked up 
at moderate 
prices. Allow 
twice the length 
of the fan and 
three inches 
more. Hem half 
an inch wide at 
thetop. Finish 
with a row of 
feather _ stitch- 
ing. Makeacas- 
ing an inch wide, draw up and tie with a bow. 
Let the ribbon be long enough to form a 
loop which will slip easily over the wrist. 
Ribbon Holder. 

Take round pieces of cardboard, three 
inches in diameter, and cover with some 
dainty colour of silk, say pink or blue, on the 
outside, and cream or white on the inside. 
Then buy a piece of one and a half inch 
baby ribbon and put between the two 
covers and use enough of the baby ribbon 
to tie it together, and have pretty little 
bows on the outside, and enough to ha: 
it up by. You can pull the ribbon out an 
use as much as you like at onetime. Buy 
two sizes of flat tape needles and put on the 
outside in one of the bows. 

Spoon Holder. 

Get: a piece of figured sateen or any heavy 
figured cotton material thirty inches long 
and seventeen wide ; also a piece of white 
flannelette 
the same 
size for lin- 
ing, and 
baste the 
two to- 

ether. 

ind one of 
the thirty- 
inch sides with white tape, or 
ribbon if preferred, then turn this side up, 
making 4 pocket six inches deep, and bind 
the three remaining sides. Then divide 
this pocket into eighteen pockets one and a 
half inches wide, and stitch on the machine. 
Sew one-half yard of ribbon on the end, and 
roll up and tie. 
Hat Box. 

For foundation use a large milliner’s 
hat box, one with a 
wooden rim in upper 
edge is preferable. ~ 
Cover inside with a 
palo shade of some YF 
soft material, and for ff 
outside covering use a 
handsome _ flowered (% 
cretonne. Cover 
smoothly and glue the 
edges down firmly. 
Attach the cover with ribbon so as to make 
& pretty bow ontop of the box, select ribbon 
to match the colourings in the cretonne. 


Ll ge theatricals the face is often 
touched up somewhat crudely with burnt 
cork. Always grease the face well with 
vaseline to remove it, afterwards washing 
with warm water and soap. 


SLIDES are ¢ fun, but are most 
dangerous in the roadway. Tread down 
the snow in a field, and then water it over- 
night during frost, and you will have a 
magnificent slide in the morning. 


ToBoacantna is one of the cheapest 
forms of amusement. When the snow 
comes make a toboggan of a board; a 
box cover will do with a narrow piece on 
either side for runners, and you will have 
all that you require. Steer with a stick 
from the back. Some use their heels, 
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HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 
A Slice of Apple 


Rubbed on the hands will remove ink 
and fruit stains. 
To Soften Water 

Put a tablespoonful of borax into the 
bath. (Reply to A. V. M.) 
Stains on Knife Handles 

May be removed by rubbing with s 


paste of whiting and turpentine. 


Corks 

For home-made wines, sauces, eto., 
should be soaked in hoiling water before use, 
Plat-frons 

May be made perfectly smooth by 
rubbing first with beeswax and then salt. 
Flour for Cakes and Pastry 

Should be well dried and passed through 
a sieve before using. This is half the secret 
of light cakes. 

German Yeast, 

When used for bread, should alwavs 
have a little sugar added to it, for this 
helps the sponge to rise more quickly. 
Mixing Mustard. 

Mix with hot water, using three parte of 
mustard to one part of salt ; a little cayenne 
essence is often added and considered an 
improvement. 

To Destroy Pleas. 

Procure some pennyroyal and sprinkle 
it liberally about your house. Camphor 
also will help to dispel the pest. (Reply to 
“* DISTRACTED.’’) 

To Remove a Biot 

Of ink, or a wrong figure or Iettcr, use 
& piece of fine sandpaper pressed tightly 
over the finger. Rub this gently on the 
spot till it disappears. 

Stains from lodine. 

Put some liquid ammonia into a saucer 
and place the stained part of your towel 
in it. Rub well and the stain will vanish, 
(Reply to V., WimBLEDON.) 

To Stone Raisins Basily, 

Pour boiling water over the fruit, 
let it stand for three minutes, and then 
pour off. The softening of the skins 
renders the task an easy one. 

Lamp Shades 

scarlet crinkled paper are suitable 
for this season, and will improve the 
decorations. Use the paper sparingly, 
otherwise too much light will Le 
excluded. 
Neglected Brass 

May be polished with a paste of 
powdered bath brick and oil Take tvo 
pieces of the brick and rub together. This 
makes a finer powder than if scraped with 
a knife. 

Glue for Use on Tin. 

Dissolve one ounce of powdered alum 
in a pint of boiling water, then add two 
ounces of gum shellac, and boil till all is 
dissolved. Bottle for use. (Reply to 
F. R. P.) 

To Clean Embossed Brass 

Neither powder nor paste should be 
used. Buy one ounce of oxalic crystals, put 
it in a wine bottle and fill up with water. 
Apply this with a flannel or soft brush and 
polish with a leather. (Reply to Inp1An.) 
To Make Court Plaster, 

Nail the picce of silk you wish to use 
on a board, straining it tightly. Dissolve 
a little isinglass in water and apply it with 
a brush. When dry paint it over with 
tincture of balsa:n ot Pcru. (Reply to 
Ava P. VRyYBEnc.) 

Red Ink 

Is easily made. Into a perfectly clean 
one-oynce bottle put one teaspoonful of 
aqua-ammonia, gum arabic the size of two 
peas, and six grains of No. 40 carmine, 
Fill the bottle with clear soft water, and 
after standing for a little while it is ready 
for use. (Reply to CLUB SECRETARY.) 

A Curio Hunt 

Is a good game for a party. Take a 
dozen things, such as a kin, @ posta.:6 
stamp, wedding-ring, bangle, thimbie, 
sheet of paper, andsoon. Put them about 
the room so that they are not hidden, but 
are not easily discernible. The brass thim!.Je 
on the ornamentation of a mirror is hard to 
see, the postage stamp stuck on to a paper 
of its own colour, the wedding-ring slipped 
over 8 handle looks like a brass band. 
Write on cards the articles hidden, and 
give a certain time for the hunt. Prizes 
‘or the most successful bring it to a close 


Had he had the January ROYAL MAGAZINE to read, he would 
Now on sale, 4d. 
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see A Sart 9s Cad Me eS SC FE 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 


“We dont want toWash 
But by Jingo if we do 
Only Sunlight,Sunlight only 
None but Sunlight Soap will do.” 


ooo eeoeooaoaoaoaCona(*oOaoeoeoeuums—| 
Sunlight Soap enjoys a. well-deserved popularity. Its mission 


is Cleanliness—its standard is Purity. At all costs this high 
standard is maintained, so that at all times the users of 
Sunlight are ensured a cleanliness born of purity. “Tis for 
all climes and for all cleaning. The more thrifty the race 
the greater the popularity of Sunlight Soap, because it 
Saves Time, Saves Rubbing, Saves Scrubbing, Saves the Clothes. 


Lever Brothers, Limited. Port Sunlight. 
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Next week's issuo is our New Year number, and, beginning 
the New Year well, I have several 


Omz New good things in store for you. In the 
Number. first place, we shall commence a new 


serial story. I will tell you all about 
its famous author next weck, when you will have the first 
chapters before you. Besides this, I have an excellent 
vores of great men and women on the subject of 
What I meant to do in 1909 ” ; it is rather a refreshing 
change from the usual New Year resolutions. Then, 
some famous people have kindly told us in an article 
what they think 1910 will bring forth, and their prophecies 
make most interesting reading. Altogether it ought to 
be a good number. 


As you will see by referring to page 558, it is our sad duty 
Another to announce the untimely death of 
inanreanss © of our readers in a recent railway 
Claim Paid. accident. That accidents of this 
kind will el through no fault of 
anybody’s is a fact that must be faced. The ordinary 
reader cannot, of course, prevent railway accidents ; 
the only thing he can do is to see to it that in the event 
of the unexpected happening, those near and dear to him 
are left provided for. Tho casiest and cheapest way 
to do this is to sign the insurance coupon on page three 
of ie red cover. That is your duty, and the least you 
can do, 


£400 5s. 6d. distributed this week. £30 Os. 3d. each for 
ten winners. £100 3s. in consolation 

Our Record gifts. These are the record awards 
Couplets. we mako this week in Picture Couplets. 
The history of our Couplets’ contests 

has been a most interesting one. Ever since the compe- 
tition began the prize money has shown a steady increase 
each week; and it is an appropriate coincidence that 
Christmas weck should seo awards that easily top the 
lot. I have no doubt you envy tho winners the handsome 
Christmas boxes they have received. But I may point 
out that Couplets are not yet concluded. A new contest 
is announced on the first page, and by thinking out a 
good second line and sending it on to us in accordance 
with the conditions, you may win a big cash prize which 
will help you to wipe out your Christmas bills and make 
a good start to the New Year. By a good line, I may add, 
I don’t mean a laboured onc. Simple lines are often best. 


“ Woutp you kindly inform me on your last page,” writes 
G. B., Llwynypia, “ what you mean by 


Crossed ‘Crossed & Co.’ in your Picture 
*& Co.” Couplets conditions, and on what 
position it is put on the face of the 

postal order ? ”—— 


A postal order, when crossed, cannot be cashed on 
demand at a post-office, but must be paid through a bank 
like a cheque. - 

To cross a postal order, you draw two parallel lines 
almost diagonally across it, and between these lines, 
towards the end, you write tho words, “ & Co.” If you 
turn to the conditions of this week’s contest on Page One, 
you will notice we have introduced a small illustration 
to show how crossing a postal order is done, 


“ WHILE out vey the other day with my friend John 
(who is a bit of a bigot with regard to 
Bound In his own opinions),” writes J. W., “I 
Human Skin. stated that it was an old custom to tan 
the skin of murderers. I added that 
there was a book in tho museum at Bury St. Edmunds 
of the life of William Corder, tho murderer of Maria 
Martin, which was bound in tho murderer’s skin. My 
friend John would not believe a word of it, and when 
I further stated that a shipload of mummified cate from 
Egypt was sold in London for the purpose of making 
a certain brown pigment for artists, he was even more 
sceptical than before. He declares, however, that if 
will confirm my statements he will believe 
them.” —— 

That is very complimentary of your friend John, 
J. W., and I am happy to be able to assure him that you 
have stuok strictly to the narrow bounds of truth. e 
museum at Bury St. Edmunds does contain the gruesome 
relic you refer to, which I believe is a very popular sight 
with holiday parties and other people out for a little 
light amusement. A gentleman named Horword, who 
was hanged at Bristol in 1828, also contributed his skin 
for the same purpose, and the tradesman’s account for 

ing the book is still in existence. I believe that the 
door of Worcester Cathedral yet boasts the skin of a 
Dane who was flayed alive for sacrilege, though it seems 
rather an incongruous ornament for a Christian church. 
A brown paint has been made out of tian mummies, 
but 1 don’t think it is much patroni yy artists. ‘The 
common or garden sepia is good cnough for most of them. 


WEEE ENDING 
Dec. 30, 1909. 


W. H, M., of Southfields, is good enough to send along 

. an excellent hint for Picture Couplet 

A Useful competitors. He writes: “It might 

Hint. interest your readers to know that 

small peerage of gum arabic (or 

such gum that may be obtai at any stationer’s in 

penny bottles) mixed with ordinary blue black ink will 
prevent blurring of writing when filling in coupons. 

To prove his words, he sends me part of s page of P.W. 
written on in the ordi way and also with the assistance 
of his hint, and the writing in the latter case is as fine as 
any which could be produced on drawing cardboard 
with a map pen. Very many thanks, W. H. M 


——-= 


asleep; when I awoke in the morning I felt refreshed, of 
course ; but it was the sleeping that had done it and not 
the winking. 

“ So, sir, I again ask you, why forty winks ?—and wait 
anxiously for a reply.” —— 

There is no particular value attaching to the number 
forty, Dons. It just means an indefinite number, 
a few. The use of the number forty arises from the fact 
that it is so often used in the Scriptures. Thus Moses 
was forty days in the Mount, Elijah was fed forty days 
by the ravens, the rain of the Flood fell forty days, forty 
days after it stopped Noah opened the window of the 
ark, forty days was the period of embalming, Jonah gave 
Nineveh forty days to repent, and ¢here are many other 
references to this number in the Bible. So it has become 
Lrera is one of those unfortunate people who have lost | a magical number, and is often used in consequence, 
many books by “lending” them to 
friends. ‘It seems so rude to refuse 
point blank when a friend, after looking 
at your books, asks the loan of one,” 


To Insure 
Return. ALBERTA, of Canada, writes : 


“ Pearson's Weekly is always included 


For : 
he says, ‘ but really the way in which people borrow and in my weekly bunch of papers from 
: fanaa ” makes aC iidiesante to do something in self- ei the old country, and is, needless to say, 
defence.” —— 'Y* the most popular. There is one thin, 
One neat plan, Lira, is to have framed just above I would wish to point out, that is the impossibilit ; 


of your foreign and Colonial readers taking part in your 
competitions. Could you not arrange competitions 
to close, say, six weeks after date of issue? This would. 
I am sure, be a great boon to us here and other Colonials, 
and will be a means of passing the long winter evenings 
which are now setting in."’-—— 

The trouble, ALBERTA, is that we are a very impatient 
nation, and if readers thought they would have to wait 
seven or eight weeks before they saw a competition 
result published, they would think it uite unreasonable, 
There is an old proverb which says, “ He gives twice who 
gives quickly,” and another which remarks, “ Ho 


cour bookshelf the motto, “ Neither a borrower nor & 
Tender be.” Visitors always take the hint, and do not 
rogard it as in any way rude. Another method is to say 
laughingly just before showing a friend your books: “ y 
the way, it is an iron rule of mine never to lend a boo! 
to an. hody—T've suffered too much in the past.” The 
friend is quite certain to laugh in his turn, and say: 
“ Quite right, old man.” 


—_——~ 


“ Cart- shilling pieco is a clumsy coin, and | deferred maketh the heart sick,” and they're two of the 
wheels” might without very much regret disap- | truest in the whole bunch of English proverbs. However, 
Again. pear from our coinage. “ PosTaL” | here is a little competition for foreign and Colonial readers 


writes : 

“T wish to say that there are at least to masses of 

ple to whom it is invaluable. 

“Firstly, the important mass of people, post-office 
officials. In large post-offices, where largo numbers of 
old age pensions are paid, the officials store in a good 
supply of the coins in question weekly, and are thus saved 
the trouble of handling a lot of small change in the pay- 
ment of the ‘ pensions, 

“ Secondly, the ‘old age pensioners’ themselves. Tho 
majority of the old age pensioners much prefer to receive 
a five-shilling piece in exchange for thcir ‘order’ to a 
number of small coins; ‘their weekly medal,’ some of them 
have been heard to remark.” 

I take back all I said about the “cartwheel,” and 
hereby solemnly promise never to throw away or despise 
a five-shilling piece that finds its way into my pocket. 


only. Away across the seas you must often have taken 

rt in incidents in which the Britisher abroad beat the 
‘oreigner in whose country he was sojourning. It might 
be in a business deal or in a tight corner, or in hundreds 
of ways. Send mo along the story of it, and I'll give o 
guinea to the sender of what I consider to be the best, 
and twenty-five penknives as consolation gifts. Address 
your envelopes to the Colonial Competition Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
marking the envelope “ Britisher" in the top left-hand 
a and post to arrive not later than February 28th, 
1910, 


——! 


J. M., of Brixton Hill, comes along with s big batch of 
questions. Here are a few of them : 
“(a) Is it lawful to melt up coios 


Queries. to be made into jewellery, etc. ? 
“ (6) Is it lawful to sell coins at more 
A. B. had a Camembert cheese sent him a few weeks ago, | or less than their face value ? 


and, after using a portion, shut up the | _ “(c) To what amounts are silver and copper coins 


An Un- tin the box. On opening it several | legal tender ? 
savoury dayanttansicl, he fond it ie come ion | _‘‘ (4) How do slot-machine og and others get rid 
Subject. of a thriving colony of maggots. | of their coppers? Will the take them at face 


value ? *—— 

I will take them in the order given. 

(a) There is no law to prevent anyone mel a coin 
of the realm for the purpose Pe name. Many jewellers 
use sovereigns for repairs and the manufacture of jewellery 
when they have no other gold on hand. But havi 
melted a bit off a sovereign or in any other way mutilated 
it, it is a punishable offence to try to pass it as coin again. 

(b) With regard to selling coins at less than their face 
value, the law takes no steps in a case like this, but if 
the lunatic in question becomes violent or in any way 
endangers the publio the law can have him put under 
proper control either privately or in an asylum. So long 
as there is no fraud and you can find the man to give you 
half-a-crown for a ¢' i piece the law won't touch 
you. That's your little stroke of luck. 

(c) Silver is legal tender up to forty shillings, and coppee 
up to a shilling. 

(d) That depends upon the arrangement the companies 
have with the banks. 

Always pleased, J. M., to be of any further assistance 
if it is in my power. 
——<———————————————eeeeee 

FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - = _ « 


* Now,” says he, ‘“T wondered where they came from. 
Were they in the cheese in the shape of eggs before the 
box was purch ? I do not believe in spontaneous 
generation, so I conclude they must have been there in 
some shapo all along. If so, it is a little disconcerting to 
think that we are probably eating or drinking the germs 
of maggots every day.” —— 

If wo once began to think about that sort of thing, 
A. B., I am afraid we should never have another happy 
moment. Practically all forms of food are permeated 
with undeveloped animal life that a little decay will 
start into vigorous growth. The one satisfaction is that 
they don’t hurt us—indeed, they are positively beneficial— 
so the only thing to do is to enjoy our meals and not think 
about it. If you bad ever looked at a drop of drinking 
water through a strong magnifying glass and seen the 
sea serpents wrestling with the leviathans, you would 
never bother any more about such trifles as undeveloped 
maggots. 


Poor Donsrs has had a bad time. Here is his sad 
letter : 

““Why forty winks? The other 
night as I lay thoughtfully in bed, 
after ineffectually twisting and turning 
for three hours in my endeavour to slumber, and having 
exhausted all the various devices that I could remember 
to provoke eleep, suddenly with a burst of inspiration I 
remembered that soldiers and adventurers and so on 
whenever they were very weary always indulged in 
forty winks; not thirty-nine nor forty-one, but, with 
invariable and mathematical parcels, just forty. 

“The very thing, I thought. Ill have forty winks. 
So I straightway proceeded to have them. 

“ Lying flat on my back, with left eye fixed on a par- 
ticular spot on the ceiling, I eolemnly and religiously 
winked forty times. 


Forty © 
Winks. 


e _- = Corporation, Limited. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
The Copern = £€6,000,000 am 


“* However, sir, I can assure you, I did not feel in the Lica Paci ni Pes Sauer 
least refreshed ; so thinking perhaps that I had winked Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 


le wrong eye, I repeated the ceremony, this time with the 
left eye. 

“This again was futile; but, determining to leave no 
stone unturned and to give the a fair trial, I promptly 
proceeded to wink, or rather to blink, both eyes Gopethee, 
As far as I oan remember, I got to seventeen when I fell 
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XMAS BOOKS 
the Youngsters Want 


Fest of all, here are three that are specially 
suited for the little ones in the nursery: 


THE WALLYPUG OF WHY 


is by G. E. Farrow, the most entrancing writer 
of children’s stories since Lewis Carroll. <- <= 


PRINCE UNO, 


by W. D. Stevens, makes a delightful fairy 
tale which every child will enjoy; and 


BLUEBELL ani the SLEEPY KING 


by Aubrey Hopwood and Seymour Hicks, is one of 
the most entyrtaining nursery stories ever written. 


For the boys we have also a list of three: 


SCOUTING FOR BOYS 


by Lt.-Gen. Sir R. Baden~Powell, K.C.B., is sure 
to be highly prized, as it tells all about scoutcraft. 
For a similar reason they will revel in = = = 


THE BOYS of th OTTER PATROL 


by E. le Breton-Martin, a tale of the Boy Scouts. 
Then, as a tale of the sea, you cannot 
find a better book for your boys than 


THE PHANTOM BATTLESHIP 


by Rurert Chesterton. Like the other story- 
books vescribed above it is beautifully illustrated. 
1 alles Bis pn ahh halt Pt 


¢ Lhe above books are so.d by all booksellers, 
The price of cicb is 2s. Gd., wth the ex- 
eeption of Seoutiag for Boss,” whieh in 
clo h cover cosis 2s, Copies may also be had 
Post . ree, ht. extia, from A. FP. SOWTER, 

17 Henrietta >treet, Loudon, W.G, 


; WITHOUT the January ‘‘ Royal’’ 


you MAY 


have a Happy Christmas—WITH it you WILL. 


Now on Sale. 


Mayrath, Mrs. B., 4 Royal Terrace West, Kingston, Ireland. 
MacHlush, A. J., 353 Old Kent Rub, Sob. 

Mekenzie. AJ Wo, Alotiecnts, Admiralty, SW. 

Mantic, Miss G07 Polo rd St, Retrermg, 

Martin, Miss M , 550 Neath Rai. Merriscon, Swansea. 

Meck cm, J, 10 Cathkin Ave., Ruthergten, 

Miat, A, 35 St. Johus Lane, Clerkenwell. 


PICTURE COUPLETS. 


Continued from Page One. 


3 GIFTS OF £1 Is. EACH. 
Alexander, W. T., 33 Grayling Rd., Stoke Newsnecten, 


Johuon, Miss P., Castle View, Smedley St., Matlock. 
Powell, A. J., 21 Winehcomb st, Che toanham 
97 GIFTS OF £1 EACH 
. Dubin, 
Bailey, E 


Barnes, 
Beard, F 


34 Hanover 
on st. Ma 
Baton, M. Cu Sherwood 
Beil, J., 64 Chesergate, Steckpert 

Benson. Mies 1), 59 Somercite Rel, Watertoo, Popo 
bye, Go Winchester St, Botley. soutliimnptu 
Carlsou, P. 2? . 3 Currer S radborad. 

Caswell, T. He, 29 Park Kil, More ex, Bham. 
Courts, J. A. 4 South Ballin st, Dundee. 

Cox, W. UL, 15 Lewisham Rai. Dartmouth Pk. 
Crawford, L. M.. 273 Onslow Drive, Glissow, 

Dawe, E. E., 12 St. Andrews Ril, Southsea, 

Dawes, FE. G., 109 Bristol Rd., Edebaston, B ham, 
Dawes, F. W., 22 Berwick Kd, Walthamstow, 
Dawson, R. J.. 18 Wri 


ht St., Egremont Ferry. 
Dickson, R. J. B., 7 Richmond Rd., Newport, Mon. 
Douglas, T., Groenlees Cottarze, Cambuslang. 
Drury, J. R., 2 Arthur Rd, Winchester, 
Edwards, A. 93 Kingston Kd, Birminzham, 
Kesiey, Miss 1, 45 Maple Rd., Fitzroy Sq. 
Flanagan, Miss D.. 44 Bar borough St.. Hatcham, 
Foster, M., 1 St. Mary's Buildings, Tenby, 
Fowler, Mrs., 196 South St., Walworth. 
Fowler, C. H., St. Brelade’s Bay, Jersey. 
Canna: 5 Loder a Por 
Gillard, W. J., Herne Villas. Plympton. 

man, A. B., 10 Bolton Rd... Romford Rd., Stratford 
Goodall, R., 8 Ayrcsome Terr., Roundhay, Leeds. 


Goundry, J., 33 Elmfield Kd.. Balham. | 
Green, H., Red Lion Inn. Smethwick, Birmingham. 


Hamilton, J., Merville, Bawumore Rd., Belfast. 7 
Harmer, J., Cotswold Schovl, Hassovks. 
Ha. woud, F., 62 Sunnyside Rd, Uford. 
Haswell, L., 33 Cromwell Rd.. Derby. | 
Henderson, J., 2 Trinity Collese, Dublin. 
Hill, €., The Roserie, Mardyke, Cork. . 
Hind, R. B.. 8 Buckingham Ave., Claughton, Bhead. 
Holden, Mrs., Kingsland, Shrewsbury. | 
Hollyman, J. H., 457 High Rd, Ch swick, 
Hopkins, Misa BE. M.. Sa'warpe Schoo’s, Droitwich 
Horsley, W. H., 24 Chesholim Rd.. Stoke Newington 
Howat, Miss M.. 173 Harold Rd, Upton Park. 
Humphries, G., 29 Bellefields Ri. Brixton. 
Irvigh, Miss M.. 266 Warple Kil, Wimbledon. 
James. A., 23 Harbord St.. Fusham. 
James, Mis F. G., 8 Lawronce St., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Jenkins, W. P. B.. Strathyre, Blantyre. 
Knott, Mrs. D., 80 Shrntands Ave., Berkhampsted. 
Lambert. Miss E., 297. Evelyn St... Deptford. 
Larkin, W. E., 49 Tamworth St., Lichfield. 
Levy, If. R., Rossmore, Southwater, Horsham. 

’ W., Provender House, Faversham. 
Longiellow, G. H.. 78 Arncliffe Terrace, Bradford. 
Lowe, J. W., 13 Tunstall Terr. Sunderland. : 
Lunn. R. G. 13 Theresa Ave, County Ground, Bristol. 
McCullach. Dr. A. R., West Hart'epool. 
McGrath, E., 2 Garrioch Drive, Glasgow. 


\ 
COMING HOLIDAYS, 1909-10. DECEMBER. JAN. 1910. 
Christmas Day December 25. @ 12 19 96 | 2 9 16 23 30 
b 13 20 37 |M TO 17 24 38 
Boxiog Day . December 27.| 7 } #1 a 38 {T. : ty thse 
Good Friday . March 25th. 4 1 ‘1 33 29 ~ $ a "9 - 
Easter Nlondsy March 28th.|¢ Sin agar (E> 14.38 28 
Whitsua Monday, May 16th.) S411 18 3g S 1815 2229 


Miter, J. H., 102 York Drive, Hynudland, Glasgow. 
Mitchell, F., Postinasier, Ramelton. 

Mitchel, R. B., Stob Cro-s, Markinch, Fife. 
Moakler, J. B., 10 Hanistend Rd. Birmingham, 
Morri=, P.. £ ‘dge Tine, Droylsden, Miter. 

Nico son, Yerr., Edinboro. 


Osborne « Kentish Town. | 
Partridy . 28 Cndercliff Rd., bawisham. 
Rac, F., wm Ra, Middleton Janetion, Ofdhany, 


Ramsbottom, Ho, Avendene, Cheadte Time, Stockport. 
Reeks, W. B.. 16 Fortesege Place, Pry mouth, 

Rei, G5 Guthrie st Wanalton. 

Richards. C., 13 Franklin St... Larkbeare, Exeter 


ade, Gk Ww 


s' Hall, Castle Douglas. 


Shaw, A., 25 Alexandra 
Stewart, J. M., Apotheca 
Srachan. W._A., 69 Whitehall Rd , Aberdeen, 

Tay'or, Miss L., 25 Beaumont Ri, Bradford. 
Vilden-Sinith, C., Board of Trade, Whitehall, 
Tolworthy, F., 7 Havelock Rel, Norwich. 

Treadgold, G., Beaumont, Kim Rd., Kingston-on-Thames. 
Tuite, Mrz. M., 45 Crovted Rd. West Dulwich. 

Vare, A.. The Cycle Works, King’s Lynn. 

Walker, C., A Betehworth Ral. Seven Kings. 

West, Mrs.. Badminton Club, Piceadiily. 

Westman, E.. 4 Belmont Terrace, Terenure, Dublin. 

W icon, Miss M.. 48 Montre-e Terr. Edinburgh 

Wynne, W.. 16 &laremont  Ave.. North Shore, Blackpool, 
Youns, 1f., 101 Downing Rd, Boutie, L'pool. 


A ‘WORD TO LOSERS. 
BY A WINNER OF £24 19s. 64. 


‘*Macs Talaran, Dolgelly. 

“Dear Sir . . . I find the “ Rapid Rhymester ” very 
valuable for making good lines as there are so many rhym- 
ing words to choose from. Being arranged alphabetically 
they are easily found, avd lines suggest themselves from 
the words thus discovere], You also givea few very use- 
ful hints to competitors which are very valuable. If losers 
woul! use your ** Rapid Rhyimester '’ they would stand a 
good winning chi. nee. 
* [remain (Signed) Taos, PF. Warton.” 

This letter is one of the verv latest. we have received tewtifying 
to the value of the RAPI!) RHY MESTER to those who take part 
in Preture Couplets and other rlyming competitions, The writer 
wns winver of £24198 ti. ina recont Completa contest. Those who 
have not yet been successful sLuull arefully uote the concluding 
part of his letter. 


All the Big Winners in Couplets have 
copies of the ‘‘Rapid Rhymester.” 


The handiest rhyming dictiorary you can buy. Geta copy to-day, 
and you will also find it helpfal Send Is. ld. tothe Pope Publishing 
Company, 17 Pope’s Road, Brixton, S W., and a copy of the 
BAPID RHYMESTER will be posted to yon by return. Copies 
may also be had at the bookstalls of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son. 


Lighting Up Time | 


FEBRUARY. | MARCH. | APRIL. for thie Week, 

6 13 20 27 613.2027; S 310 17 324 | Dec aos <3) 

9 14 3038 ‘a 91421 28M 4 ts 18 25 e 453 
T 8 815 22 Tr 8152229 T § 12 19 26 a 4 
W 2 9 16 23 Wa 9142; io W613 2027 1 48 
T 31017 24 T3ztoizyor 7 14:23 28 s¢ 408 
F 4 tn 18 25 BFogariw825 | Fs 8 4s 22 29 ” oe 486 
S $12 19 20 ;S § ta 19 2 S 2 9 16 23 30 ik 32 4.57 


Price 4d. 


oa This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 


any part oi Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 

Leen ad 

We pay any numb-r of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 
—_ —_— 

£1,000 RAILWAY NSU 

£100 RAW INSURANCE. 

503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 

This Insurance holds good for amy number of claims of 
£1,000 each—not for one only, £1,000 specially Raneaniced by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whom notices 
of claim, under the followin conditions, niust be sent within seven 
days to the above address. | 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the lezat 

representative of any person killed by an ace 
¢ if ,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the pas-cuser 

train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (including port-office servants in railway sorting vats), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, posse-sion, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or her, usual siznature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
apace provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or ‘ber, 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is sizned. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar mouths thereafter, and that 
Notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway gervant 

on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an illegal act, 

E || (Ol®) having the current number of Pearson's Weekly on him, 

or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 

dent in the United Wingdom, althoush not by an accident to any 

train in which he, or she, may be trarciling as a passenger, the 

legal representative of the deceased will receive the som of ONB 

HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the conpen be signed or not. pro- 

vided notice in every casa be given to Toe Ockwy ACCIDENT 4ND 

GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LiwiTep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
EC., within seven days from the occurrence of the aceent 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid t+ the lezal representative 
of any cyclist who meets his death by acciklent while actually riding 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the 
paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written in 
ink ar pence. on the space provided at the foot. and that death 
occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of euch accident to the said Corporation at above address 
within three days of its accurrence, This paper may be left at his, 
or her, piace of abode, so long as the coupon is signed 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract, 

This insurance hokls cood for the current week of issne enty, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subiect to the conditions 
of, the ** Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

Tho Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be secn at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporation. 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance Ticket 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who have du) aid a twelve.months’ <nbscrintion 
for PEARSON'S WEEKLY fn advance to thelr newsagent. or 
to the Publisher, need not, during the period covered by their 
subscription. sign the coupon, or carry the paner on thotr person. 
It is only necessary to forward the news nt's receipt to the 
publizher of the paper, Henrietta Street, London, W.0., and a 
certificate will be sent in exchange. 


Signature . 
Availehie from Va.m, Tucsdas. Dew mher 2is 999, 


fealty “pes 


iv. PEARSON’S WEEKLY. Dee's" 


rs) 


GIVEN GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
Loometo your ad one of our 

of Imi- b 4) room, Dining.room, 
30 different Turkey E 


= = = = = ee SSS eee 7 
RUGS PATRONIZED BY H.M. THE quern OF Swit. 
This Phenomenal Offer is made to the readers of Peayso)'s 3; 
; . $0 12/08, On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 we will forward direct from 
‘ ; M ‘ ENTIAL" REAL SEAM . 
‘isenss hae Pte ay ca Ls LESS WOVEN ——_ Gur. 
x : (. band. 
tations, ee ot by rece sig ie Fa Da _ a8 
patterns and fashion- 
able selt-shades of a 


uirements, and large emi te to cover -\ 
aaa These Carpets will be sent out rhe 


} 

thus show 

: the a pdontival quality 
supply in all sizes. 1 
are made of mired 


equa] to wool, and being a speciality of our own, can only 
Obtained direct from our looms, thus saving the purchaser 
middle profits. Over 400,000 sold during the pa: 


Swaive =e i oney =e 

willingly return not ap- peat — ze_re 4 

proved Thousands of Repeat the Royal Palace Stockholm 
Ordera and Unsolicited Testi- 


monials received, With every Carpet we shall ABSOIU TE LY GI\! 
AWAY a very handsome Bug to match, or we will send 2 CAR!'E 
and 2 RUGS for 10/6. 


GALAXY BARGAIN SALI: 


CONTAINING 


12 
BLANKETS 
21/- 


Offered Below Wholesale 
Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL . 
UF NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 7.1.1, packed sree, and seut on reertpt of amou! 


id Superb Quality Cream Blankets, sott, wariu 
aid comfortable, 52in. by 72in., bei vutifully whippe i 
with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets. 
aoe most ee orable ana usetal blanket, size SUin. by 70in., 

rdered. 

2 Yorkshire | Combed White Twilleu 
Blankets, fier ie at and comfortal! , 
well finished be edged, size 5lin. by 7vin. 


nk ee OD 


2 Large Coloured Shettand Blankets, very 
durable quality, 8 soft, warm, and comfortable, full 
size. 45in. by 65 FE 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, 
sp rondta anrable quality, size S82in, by Stio., 
weight Slbs ery warm. 

2 Cream Coloured Warm, Fine Quality Iz 
Crib Blankets, soft as velvet, wash well, and z a. 
Leautiful finish, full size, x 

All o-ders executed in = as a arrive by post. 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS CIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL. 

Tliustrated aes of Carpets, Tiearvaraps, A ae Table Linen, Bedsteads, Bedding, 

Overmatels, Cartains, ha eee ee if mentioning Pearson's Weekly, 30,12/'00, when aug N.B.—Foreis i 

Orders executed, packed free, aaa shipped at lowest rates, Telegraphic Address; ECLIPSE, LEEDS.” 
Cheques and P.O.’s payable to— 


F, HODGSON & SONS, 1202 der: WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS 


“VASELINE” 
HAIR TONIC | 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


HAT'S the secret of its marvellous success. It S@¢e@ the hair grow. No forcing, 

no weird massaging, tugging, rending, or other scalp gymnastics need be pep. 

formed with ‘*Waseline” Hair Tonic. It lets the hair grow by 

removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. “It penetrates the scalp, 

and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender hair, 
so that it can fight through. 


SL A NEON 8 Fe a RET Sets 


om 


IP 1 MUST BE WASHED 
WASH ME WITH 


VINOhki 


Peernier; 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Medical, 8d.; 
Toilet (Otto), 10d,; Vestal, 2s. 6d, 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is ulike any other preparation offered 
for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what mene is to plant 
life. It is both a skin and hair food. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonio isa liquid preparation of Petroleun 
delicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Bes! 
Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and Jets 
the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1/-, 2/.,and 3/- per bottle. If not obtaimab! 
locally, trial bottle will be sent, Poet Free, to any address in the United Kinyo: 
upon receipt of Postal Order. 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the “Vaseline ” Preparations | 
will be sent post free on application. 


The word “ Vaseline” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


Cuesesroven WANUFACTURING Co. 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.O, 


